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Obituary. 


LEAY.—On the 10th inst., at 27, Dafforne 
Road, Upper Tooting, FREDERICK GARD FLEAY, M.A., 
aged 78 years. 








Pectures. 


Roe INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN ; 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W 
sHUReD AY NEXT, March 25, at 3 o'clock, Prof. a. H. BRYAN, 
Sc.D. F.R.8., FIRST of TWO LECTURES on ‘Aerial Flight in 
Theory and Practice.’ Half-a-Guinea the Course. 


Exhibitions. 


OYAL. SOCTETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS 
RAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall, East, ~ ho 27th 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, y Admission 1 
W. P. . STEBBING, Soeretary. 














Gdurational. 
RAPERS’ COM PINYY. 


SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 

The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of 601. per, annum, tenable for Two or Three Years “ some 
place of Advanced Education, for os Study of i oer me or Applied 
Science, Art, Medicine, or Law, or the De xamination of some 
University in the United Kingdom. “The ieee will be awarded 
to (a) Sons or Grandsons, between 16 and 18 years of age, of Freemen of 
the Drapers’ Company ; (b) other Boys of the same age. The Parent 
or yg of every Candidate must satisfy the Company that he 
— the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. 

pe Company will shortly have the right also to nominate for an 
PXHIBITIO of 701. per annum, tenable for Three Years at King’s 
College, Cambridge, a Son or Grandson of a Freeman of the Company 
of not more than 20 years of age. 

Further particulars may be sabinined on application to the CLERK 
TO THE COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


DBAPERS’ COMPANY'S GIRLS’ SCHOLAR- 


The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award THREE sige eg 
SHIPS to enable specially promising Girls to study at some place of 
advanced education, go in — Subjects to be_a proves by the 
eT oe ee the Degree amination of a University in the 

ni 

The Scholarships will be of the value of 60/. per annum each, and 
will be tenable for Two or Three Years. To be eligible for them, — 
must be between 17 and 19 years of age and must have passed som 

approved Public Examination and give other evidence satisfactory to 
the Company of successful study. The Parent or Guardian of every 
Candidate must satisfy the Company — she needs the assistance of 
me ——— to carry on her educati 
Further pe iculars may be obtained 0 oa application to the CLERK 
TO THE COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


(HBIST'S © COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
WwW. AV ELING, M.A. B.Sc 
— for Universities and , 
Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 


DUCATION. 

Parents or ceeertions. desirin airing scours sntoesnations actnties to 

the CHOICE “ for BOYS or GIRLS o: 
TUTO BS England or in oad 
are invited to call upon or send fay oes detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. Mp BITAS, & C 

who for more than thirty years have been et, in touch with the 
leading Educational Estab ishments. 

Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, SURREY. 
A London School in the Country for 45 Girls (Residents). 
ncipal—Miss TULLIS. 
The School aims at an inte lectual training suited to the individual 
physical development on safe lines, and the cultivation of g 

















OUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

A_VICE-PRINCIPAL (Woman) will be REQUIRED in 
SEPTEMBER NEXT. She must possess University Degree or 

uivalent, and Practical and Theoretical Knowledge of Educational 

ethod, poceaing: if possible, Infant Teaching and School Hygiene. 
Salary 2001. to 250 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned (on 
receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope), and must be 
returned — —sateaeae endorsed ‘‘ Training College” not later than 








APRIL 24, 
J. M. WYNNE, Secretary to College Council. 
Education Offices, Dudley. 
(oUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The co require the services of a TEACHER, to act as 
Junior Tutor of the Classes held at the South Norwood Branch 
Polytechnic on a A Evenings and Saturday Mornings for a 
Pre — < Students for the Certificate Examination of the Boar 


cf 

The. Candidate sonotnted will be required to teach Geogra: phy, 
History, and _ Engli sh Subjects contained in the rer for about 
Six Hours per V 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 


15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s, Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








oO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—A well- 
nown E MAN, M.A., is open to ADVISE 
AUTHORS, Revise Co Proofs, &. —Address 
M., Box 1177, piven Press, 13, Ye. ; Ballina Boe - 


ESEARCH WORK in the British Museum 
and elsewhere UNDERTAKEN Experienced. — Y. K., 
Box 1580, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. Cc. 


LTEBARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
Testimonials. = «Bor. 1062, ‘Athe — 3, B 
Buildings, Chancery Lanere E.C. ge ’ — 


EGINALD GLENCROSS, M.A. LL.B.Cantab., 

undertakes GENEALOGICAL and RESEARCH WORK. Three 
years’ experience in Ulster’s Office, Dublin. Highest references. 
Terms moderate.—3, Challoner Street, West Kensington. 

















The Salary wil he at the rate of 261. for the r der of the 
Session, which is of eighteen weeks’ pt Ay the next Term com- 
mencing on APRIL 19, 1909. 

Applications, stating age, present position, full particulars of 
qualifications, and any other particulars, accompanied by copies of 
not more than three Testimonials, should be sent to me not later 


than the 29th instant. 
JAMES SMYTH, Clerk to the Committee. 
Education — Katharine Street, Croydon, 
March 10, 1909. 





INGSTON- UPON-THAMES PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
SENIOR ASSISTANT REQUESD. Selaxy 521. per annum, rising 
y two annual increments to 65/. A practical knowledge of exact 
Classification is essential, and preference will given to Candidates 
holding Librar: Association Certificates. —Applications, in Candi- 
dates’ own han a seating, age, with two recent Testimonials, 
to be sent to THE RIAN, to reach him not later than the 
first post on the 29th oy 


NTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, ABERDARE, 
J SOUTH WALES. 


An ASSISTANT MASTER is REQUIRED for the above School, 
well qualified to teach Mathematics and to assist in the work of the 
Commercial Department. Good discipline and experience essential. 

Commencing Salary, 150/. to 1701., according to qualifications. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application, which should be 
returned by the 3ist instant, may from THE HEAD 











K 2? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
DARTFORD COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, in APRIL NEXT, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the 
share: named School. Bulsaote, Geography and Science (Elementar: 
hysics and Chemistry). Candidates should hold Degree of a Britis 
niversity or its eq —— Initial Salary, 1002. to 1101. per annum 
according to . an fications and experience, with increments in 
he Committee's Scale. Further particulars and 
a of  ppamlossine may be obtained from THE SECRETARY 
County School for Girls, Dartford, and must be forwarded not later 
than MARCH 24, to Miss A. M. BRETT, County School for Girls, 
ford. Canvassing will be considered a "disqual fication. 
By Order of the — ttee, 
AS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, March oh 1909. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


MUSEEPS) TECHNICAL INSTITUTE ee OF ART, 
OMFORD ROAD, STRATFORD, E. 

WANTED, a ‘LADY ee a who nae ‘ioe had previous 

experience in Teach a Salary . per annum, rising by _ two 

increments 1201. ‘or all further particulars apply to THE 


PRIN 
FRED. E. HILLEARY, Town Clerk. 

Education Department, 95, The Grove, Stratford, E. 
March 9, 1909 














thoughts and pleasant manners. 








Situations Warant. 


WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
CENTRAL WELSH BOARD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT EXAMINER IN ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Bors yee COMMITTEE of the BOARD will shortly 

eed to the intment of rx ASSISTANT EXAMINER in 
INGLISH LANG AGE and LITERATURE. 
Particulars relating to the ap lca mag be obtained from the 

-undersigned not later than MO’ eh ys ‘OWEN, Ohier' I 
e tor. 

Central Welsh Board, Cardiff, March 16. 1 re 





Situations Wanted. 
GECRETARY (LADY) desires AFTERNOON 


ENGAGEMENT, London. Shorthand-Typist. German, French. 
—Address K. 8., Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


NIONIST M.P.s, JOURNALISTS, 
AUTHORS.— Competent’ STENOGRAPHER, with literary 
ability, SEEKS WORK. Useful knowledge matters Journalistic. 
erman and French Languages. Own fentagton, > Laeere to 
SIGNET, 55, Chancery Lane. 


O PUBLISHERS. —ADVERTISER (37) desires 
POST as ASSISTANT. Literary, Commercial, and Journalistic 

Be hades Author of ‘When oe ins Sailed the Sea’ (Richards), 
&c.—Address, TINSLEY PRATT, 7, Lorne Road, Fallowfield, 











UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF SCIENCE.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY AND VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


The COUNCIL invites ES Hestions for the CHAIR OF BOTANY 
AND VEGETABLE P AYSIOLOG Stipend 500/. per annum. The 
successful _— Sih be pent fired to enter on his duties on 


“OCTOBRE ER &% 
ied by not less than three 
Ye sent to the undersigned on rA vefore MAY 1. es 
Testimonials are not requi 
Further particulars may be obtained from 





H. MORLEY, Secretary. 











Miscellaneous. 
XPERIENCED TRANSLATOR wants MORE 


WORK. Oxford Graduate. French. German, Italian em 
English. Moderate terms.—Address W. L., 23, Thurlow Road, N.W. 


(TSANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH 
French Jigites Spanish, Portuguese, German, Dutch, Dano- 
Rorwesian, ai Swedish.—W. T. CURTIS, 10, Haringey Park, Crouch 











PEIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLE- 
MEN.—Historic Castles of Satee 8 Valley, APRIL. Austria, 
including the Danube, Vienna, Buda) izkamm t, JUNE. 
Holland and Switzerland, AUGU Inclusive Terms. ferences 
exchanged.—Miss BISHOP, 27, St. George's Road, Kilburn, London. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Re- 
_ ean House Association, Ltd., founded by me Bishop of 
ia 68 Licensed ‘Ask for List and Report. 
QPPLY FOR 1 SHARES. 5 per cent Lag since 1899. 
R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminste 


PRIVATE ACCOUN ‘iy BOOK. —For cas or 
City Gentleman. very, rea it, from Cash Book 

to Balance Sheet and Income Tax. action guaranteed or money 
returned. Particulars free. CQUEENE CO. Moat Road E., Leicester. 


Cupe-Wiriters, &er. 


A a -WRITING undertaken Hage cel educated 
her 


Bg (Classical Tripos; Cambri cee. 

















Modern 
es). Research, a, Trans}, rthand. ‘Dictation 
. THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE- WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
so: Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with "complete accuracy, ots 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon _Copi well: 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Piticndaie. Kymberley Road, f 4s 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 

kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Co ies, 3d. per 1,000. 
References to well-known Authors. Oxford nea 1. ofl. ira, 
Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, S 


UTHORS MSS., 9d. per 1,000 words. Sermons, 
Plays, and all kinds of TYPE- WRITING carefully a ~ ss 

home (Remington). Good paper. Orders prepay executed. Du 
cating from 3s. 6d. per 100.23 . L. L., 18, Edgeley Road, Clapham, aw. 


YPE-WRITING 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
38d. French and German Ty pe-writing 1s. per 1, 000. Transla- 
tions. Duplicating 3s. 100 Copies (quarto), 15s. per 1,000. Best work, 
commer, and promptitude.—G. ALKER, 14, Park Road, New 
ross, 8.E. 


Y PE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Private Dictation Room. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual 
Terms. References. Established sixteen years. ES & SIKES, 
2234, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 


n¥Y PEB-W BF ee 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
_10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, Haverstock B Hill, N.W. 





























Catalogues. 


({LAISHER'S REMAINDER 
CATALOGUE 
For MARCH (No. 363). 
NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. 
It comprises a specially attractive Sel of Publishers’ R ind 
including many Good Bargains 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lr, 
Booksellers, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF- “PRINT and RARE 
bject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfind 

axtane Pinan state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. ed 

special feature A r* any Saleable Books es others selected 


BOOK 


+i, 








from rious Lis' 2,000 Books I jcular! 
et fren ED W, BAKERS Great Bookshop 1416 John Bright & treet 
i —Yellow 
Done ealy, 3h 34 guineas for 2is.; E. Fitzgerald's Wor <,-* “as a. 





A NC NCIENT and MODERN COINS. =pivollectors 
tiquarians - tantted Ay ca PINK & SON. 
oF —_— Seth. net SU MISMATIO 


ted, a 
CIRCULAR. The finest G lish Coins on V! 
and for Sale a e! A rt & sont ety Bieerin "4 
Valuers, Piccadilly, London, W. 


and Outaloruers . i, and 1 
Established upwards of a Century. . 











Tatts 


334 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
—@— 
REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
_ AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Amongst the numerous Publications may be mentioned 


SELECTIONS from THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY Peete, THE WALLACE COLLECTION, 
THE TATE GALLERY, THE WALKER ART GAL- 
LERY (Liverpool). 


DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the 


ROYAL COLLECTION, Windsor Castle. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED 


ART from various Collections. 
ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxem- 


bouryg, Paris. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 





FULL PARTICULARS OF ALL 
THE COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS ARE GIVEN IN 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE. 


NOW READY, 


ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 


For convenience of Reference the Publications 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


Post free, One Shilling. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, | NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








CATALOGUE No. 50.—Drawings by Turner, 
Prout, Ruskin, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other 
Fngravings—Proofs touched by 1a &..-. English Land- 
cenne—Etenings by Whistler—Japanese Colour Prints—lLllustrated 

Post free, Sixpence.—W WARD, 2, Church ‘errace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 





ST PUBLISHED. 
CA re ating of BOOKS, including interesting 
Items Tulating to patan. America, Angling, Arctic, Australia, 
ting, Sport, Travels, &c.—Post free of JAMES 
KiMeLL & SON. 53, 8 snattes bury Avenue, London, W. Books and 


gravings Bought. 
M A G BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
'RINTS, AND AUTOGRA 


cananoeuns sent post free to all oom of the World 
Export Orders Solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : ** Gerrard 4664.” 











Sales by Auction. 


The magni, Library A the Right Hon. LORD 
AMHERST of Hackney, deceased (. and Final Portion). 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL_by AUCTION "at their House, No. 13, We’ 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March 24, and T 
Following Days, at 1 Calock prouieny. the magnificent LIBRARY of 
choice and valuable Books anuscri| the fae rty of the 
Bike He ‘on. LORD AMHERST OF HACKNEY, (Second 


rt 
_May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price One Shilling each. 





MESS sonny, WILKINSON & HODGE 
— ' 


1 o'clock ‘pred a8, ETC 

(Framed and roe! the Portfolio), Uy pond Society Publica- 
tions. the prepertg of 5 GENTLEMAN ; PORTRAITS ona FANCY 
SUBJECTS by di nt snaravers, many — .- — —. - ts 

published ie A gton Bowles, Sie a ees Views, Por- 
— > Property of J. 5. HUTCHINS, Baa. me Newpo xt, Mon- 
mouth ; oth compttain an er Po 

by A Ae ov J. R. Smith, W. W. Dickinson, J. Watson, 
d cArdell, 


May be viewed two fete vee may be had. 
The Collection of Coins and Medals of the late 
Cc. H. T. HAWKINS. Esq. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
13, 


1 








of 
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ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
sans Peay, gre, notice, that, they, will held. the, following 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 0 clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY. March 22, a valuable COLLEC- 
TION of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, ENGRAVINGS in MEZZO- 
TINT and COLOURS. 

On TUESDAY, March 23, the COLLECTION 
of OLD ‘WORCESTER, QHEISEA, and SEVRES PORCELAIN of 

J. CHEETHAM COCKSH 


On WEDNESDAY, March 24, fine OLD ENG- 


ios SILVER of JOSEPH WREN, me FABIA LADY STANLEY 
ALDERLEY, de , and ot! 


FABIA LADY STANLEY OF ALDERLEY, deceased, the Rev. 
H. A. MACPHERSON, deceased, and others. 


Enel and OLD YR ENCH FURNITURE from rivate 0 
NGLISH MINIATURES of FABIA LADY STANLEY 
oF ALDERLEY a deceased. 

On SATURDAY, March 27, the COLLECTION 
of choice Mopass F PICTURES 0 f the late ABRAHAM FARRAR, 
Esq.; MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of the 
late RICHARD HOBSON, Esq., and others. 


GTEVENSS A AUCTION ROOMS, 
ished 1760. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 1 o'clock. 

The COLLECTION mA _DRITISH LEPIDO- 
PTERA formed by the late J. PA Esq., including many Extine' 
and Rare es, together with the Cabinets in which the bllection 
is fa ay 

n view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
mt. 4 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY NEXT, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY and PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


TUESDAY, March 30, at half-past 12 o'clock. 








“On THURSDAY, March 25, JEWELS of | 


On FRIDAY, March 26, PORCELAIN, oLp | 





ETHNOGRAPHICAL CURIOS, CHINA 
BAXTER PRINTS, &c. 
TUESDAY, April 6, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
NATURAL HISTORY SPECIMENS, HEADS 
and HORNS of BIG GAME. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions to offer the above for 
BALE by AUCTION at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 





Valuable a Fema Books—Standard Works from the 
DOR of a Gentleman, &c. 

MESSRS. HO SON & Co.’ will _ SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chance 

THURSDAY. Aone 1 Follo ~ Day, at 1 9 clock. ser ALUABLE 

NATURAL Hil Hil OOKS, including a fine and complete Set of 

Curtis's sropt Boos in 113 vols. calf, 1787-1907— , Reeve 

and he-y Conchologia Iconica, 20 vo! 

Harv puxver’s Tis _ Britannica ‘and Australica, 9 vols. —-Loddi es" 

20 vols. — Plan 





ts, &c., 
2 vols. - b.... Lapldentare of Ceylon, 3 Ke logical Society's 
sactions, on lete from 1836 to 1905, &c. Also Standard Modern 


— 7 ie 7 rary of a Gintlepan oy , ——}_) 
o Iding, anges arryat, - 
Melville, Surtees, and othe: Rey = y' of the Folk Lore Fay — 


aa. "53. vols. Hakluyt's Ve . wevagen, 12 vols.—Sport; 

-69—Cussans’s Hert: re, 3 vols. large paper—a ‘cdeuren reread 

oF ~ ydell’s pnamees, 3  “ me th a complete set_in half-morocco— 

bpm er: Clopeedia B rianpice, Tenth egy 36 vols. py: Works in 
uthors, &c. 








Cat on 4 





The Stock and Plant of Sowerby’s Botany. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will offer for SALE 
HURSDA pril_ 1, at 3 o'clock, the 19 ABLE 

PROPERTY of BUWERBY'S 8S ENGLISH BOTANY vols., 
prising the entire Stock and Plant of the Third edition of “this 


Full particulars on application. 








Printers. 
AVE YOU A FAMILY PEDIGREE which 


you would like to have PRINTED? Send it to us and it vil 
be done under Expert Supervision at the lowest rates GERRAR 

Lp. (The Westminster Press), Genealogical Printers, 411, =. 
Road, London, W. 








Authors’ Agents. 


O AUTHORS.— LITERARY AGENT has 

copertuptiy of | of TNSRODUCING THEOLOGICAL WORKS to 

a high-class FIR: PUBLISHERS. No fees.—Write A. B. C., 
Box 5105, Willings, 125, t tren W.c 





HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi. 
monials on application t¢ to Mr. A. M. BUR GHES, 2A, Paternoster Row, 


Magazines, Kr. 
“THE WORLD-RENOWNED” 
OTANICAL MAGAZINE 
FOURTH SERIES, No. 51. MARCH, 1909. 


ear Odegred Plates, with Historical and Structural ee 
d Hints for Culture of New and Rare Flowering P’ 
suitable for the Garden, Stove, or Conservatory. 


Edited by Lieut.-Col. D. PRAIN, C.1.E. LL.D. F.R.S., 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


Contents. 

CYCAS Micholitzii. Indo-China Double Plate. 
SAXIFRAGA scardica. Balkan Peninsula. 
PSEUDERANTHEMUM seticalyx. Tropical Africa. 
NIGELLA integrifolia. Turkestan. 
RUBUS Koehneanus. Japan. 

38. 6d. Monthly. Annual Subscription, 42s. 

LOVELL REEVE & CO., Lrp., 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


E S PECTATEUR 
MONTHLY — eT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
AND LOGIC, 








as applied to Everyday Life, Business Methods, Politics, 
and Scientific Work. 


Yearly Subscription, 6s. 10d. 
Apply for Sample Copies to 


R. MARTIN-GUELLIOT, 99, Boulevard Raspail, 
Paris VI. 


(Magazines, &c., continued on wit 358.] 








LONDON 





> ht Hon. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 
Bradley, LL.D., Horace T. 


F. RS., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B. F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq. 
llbert, K.C.B. K.C.S.L, Walter Leaf, Esq. Litt.D., Sidney ~~. 
Payne, Sir F. Pollock, Bart. LL.D., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., H. R. 


ifteen Volumes are allowed to 





LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President.—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Vice- eee | Soy Esq.; Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C. B. ; GEORGE MEREDITH, 
- O.M. ; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq. O.M. F.R.S 
Trustees—EARL of nOsRBERY, K.G. ; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. ; HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 


Bart. LL.D., Bernard Bosanquet, Esq. LL.D., Prof. 


. Brown, Esq. LL.D. F.R.S., Prof. Ingram Bywater, D.Litt., Austin Dobson, Esq. 
ti.D., Hon. Arthur Eliot, D.C.L. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, cob. ‘Litt.D.,, 


y & mg , Sir A. —— K.C.B. 
J. Hunt, Litt.D., Sir C. P. 
LED, we 8s. oTsty, Koa. , Sidney J. Low, Esq. * ‘Dr. J. F. 
Pedder, Esq. F.S.A., A. W. Ward, Esq. Litt.D. LL.D. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 
ges. Subscription, 3/. 3s. a year, ” with an entrance fee of 1. ls. ; Life Membership, according to age. 
untry and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room _ from Ten te 
Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1526 pp. 4to, 1903), price 2/. 2s.; to Members, 25s 

‘“*ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER 
KNOWN, THE LATE LORD DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM 
THE BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED WAS TO MAKE HIM A LIFE 
MEMBER OF THE LONDON LIBRARY.”—W. E. H. LEcky. 

C..T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL. D., Secretary and Librarian. 

















Mudie’s Sale 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Methuen’s New Illustrated Announcement List, containing Notes of many 
new and interesting Books, is now ready, and will be sent post free to any applicant. 


On March 25 will be published a New Play by Maurice Maerertinck, entitled THE BLUE BIRD, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The latest Novel published by Messrs. Methuen this Spring is a New Romance of Medieval Italy by Bernarp Caps, entitled THE LOVE- 


STORY OF ST. BEL. 


Two other Novels recently published by them are KATHERINE THE ARROGANT, by Mrs. B. M. Croxer, and MY LADY OF 
SHADOWS, by Jonn Oxennam. Both these Novels went into a Second Edition a few days after publication. 

Nearly all Messrs. Methuen’s Spring Novels are in Second or Third Editions, 

They call particular attention to THE GIFTED FAMILY, “a delightful novel—immensely and superlatively happy,” and also to 
THE STORY OF VIRGINIA PERFECT—a book (as the Morning Post says) “full of tears and laughter and true human things.” 


This book is one of the greatest successes of the year. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. By R.P. Dunn Parrison. With 


20 Iilustrations, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. By Maurice 
MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER TRIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Fcap. 
8vo, deckle edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. By W.S. Hotpsworrn, M.A. 
With a Plan. Vols. II. and III. In 3 vols. demy 8vo, each 10s. 6d. net. 

The first volume of this general History of Law in England contained a history of the 
various Courts which have administered English Law, together with an account of their 
jurisdiction, and deals with the beginnings of the various branches of English Law—of 
Equity, Admiralty, Commercial, and Ecclesiastical Law—which make up the Common 
Law 3 the present day. In these volumes the detailed history of these branches of law is 
traced. 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambriage. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 64, net. 

This work is an attempt to make the reader see the Founder of the Christian movement 
and some of His followers as they appeared among their contemporaries ; to represent 

Christian and Pagan with equal goodwill and equal honesty, and in one perspective. 


GEORGE SELWYN AND THE WITS. By S. Parnewt Kerr. 
With 16 Iliustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Kerr has been fortunate in obtaining access to a series of unpublished letters by 
Selwyn. They are addressed to a relative, and contain many intimate and personal touches. 
The book, which will be illustrated, also deals largely with Selwyn's circle—a circle which 
included practically all the famous wits and men of fashion of the eighteenth century. 


GALICIA: the Switzerland of Spain. By Anvyerre M. B. 
MEAKIN. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


THE COMPLETE HOCKEY PLAYER. By Eustace E. Wurrtt. 
With many lilustrations. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
*The Complete Hockey Player’ comprises an historical sketch of hockey, its evolution, 
progress, and present popularity, and chapters dealing in an interesting and informative 
way with club, county, interdivisional, international, and university hockey, 


THE TRIALS OF FIVE QUEENS. By R. Srorry Deans. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, lus, 6d. net. 
A book dealing with the Trials of Mary, Queen of Scots, Anne Boleyn, Katherine of 
Aragon, Marie Antoinette, and Queen Caroline. 


TRAGEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By Jouny 


FYVIE. ith 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 

This book is a series of biographical sketches of all the most prominent English tragedy 
actresses of the eighteenth century, from the famous Madame Barry and the fascinating 
Oldfield down to the majestic Siddons. 

‘“*Mr, Fyvie’s work is sound throughout, and is not marred by the vulgarity of 
extravagant enthusiasm.”—Morning Post. “ Pull of amusing incidents.”—Daily News. 

“The writer always has an interesting, well-studied story to tell.” —Scotsman. 


THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA HALLIDAY. Edited by R. M. 
Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 

“If Mr. Benson’s pen did not write this book then somebody else has imitated him very 
successfully. Anyhow, the very suspicion ig a very real form of praise..... It is a genial 
series of papers which show a cultured, kindly mind.”—Datly Chronicle. 

“The letters are delightful, but it is the ‘ Thoughts’ that give the charm and tone to the 
book and make it so treasurable.”—Liverpool Courier. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT; and Florence in Her 
Golden Age. By BE, L.S. HORSBURGH. Illustrated. Demy 8vv, lis. net. 
“A work of literary value and philosophic value, which will bring profit and delight 
at every reading.” —Outlook. 


THE CREED IN THE EPISTLES. By Wire Ricumonp, 


M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
BOTTICELLI. By Mary L. Bonnor. With a Frontispiece in 


Photogravure and 32 other Itlustrations. Demy 16mo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Little Books on Art. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By J. H. 
MAUDBH, M.A., Rector of Hilgay. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Handbooks of English Church History. 
The first of a new series. It deals with the foundation of the English Church, and its 
history to the year 800. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH AND THE NORMAN 


CONQUEST. By C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., Rector of Ewelme and Canon of 
Peterborough. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. {Handbooks of English Church History. 


THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGE, 1273-1453. By E. C. 
LODGE, Vice-Principal and History Tutor, Lady Margaret Hall. With mony Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. [Six Ages of European History. 

This book marks the decay of the political system of the Middle Ages and the 
disappearance of the old unity in Western Europe. 


ENGLAND’S RUIN: Discussed in Fourteen Letters to a 
Protectionist. By A. M.S. METHUHKN. Crown 8vo, 3d. net. [Eighth Edition. 
This is the eighth editio:, and the book has been carefully revised and all the figures 
brought up to the end of 1906. 





FICTION 
HOLY ORDERS. By Marie Coretii. 113th Thousand. Crown 


8vo, 6s, 


SALTHAVEN. By W. W. Jacoss. Illustrated by Wm Owen. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“*No admirer of ‘ A Master of Craft’ will be disappointed with ‘ Salthaven.’” 
“* We consider Mr. Jacobs a national benefactor. ’"— Times. Morning Post. 
‘*He would be a churl who could read the work without laughing aloud.”—Odserver. 


KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. By B. M. Croxer, Author of 
* Peggy of the Bartons.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition. 
‘The charm of the book is the tenderness of the human touch throughout.” 
Liv ol Post. 
* Bright, and smart, and witty, and full of amusing situations.”—Morning Post. 
‘*Mrs. Croker is always amusing; her theme is made fresh and vivid, and Katherine 
herself is delightful.” —Standard, 


MY LADY OF SHADOWS. By Joun Oxenuam, Author of ‘ The 
Gate of the Desert.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
In this novel Mr. Oxenham’s many readers have the pleasure of meeting again a number 
of old friends, and many new ones, all most excellent company. The novel deals with a 
somewhat difficult and delicate situation—the complete /apsus of memory on the part of a 
bride immediately after the wedding. 


THE GIFTED FAMILY. By Barry Parn, Author of ‘Lindley 
Kays.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition, 

“ A delightful mixture of laughter and tears.”—Onlooker. 

‘*Mr. Barry Pain has a remarkable command of a’! the leading motives of fiction, and 
his book is full of good things.”—fall Mali Gazette. 

** A delightful novel, interesting from the first page to the last...... Kindly and humorous. 
I repeat that this is a delightful book.” —/unch, 

**In Mr. Pain’s best vein, and is full of shrewd observation.”—Liverpool Post. 

‘*It is all immensely, superlatively happy, very charming, and very human.” 

‘“*It is all very true, all very amusing.” —Standard, Court Journal. 


THE STORY OF VIRGINIA PERFECT. By Pzcey Westine, 
Author of ‘ Blue Jay.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

“*It dabbles in no melodrama; its interest throughout is limited to the humble lives of 
working people ; and it is a very simple story exquisitely told.”—sSketch. 

“The book is gracefully written and is full of humour,”—Daily Mail, 

“There is a charm and a freshness about Miss Webling’s style that is infinitely 
refreshing after a course of machine-turned fiction.”—Onlooker. 

‘*In this story Miss Webling presents her readers with a delicate and beautiful piece 
of work, full of that quality which—for want of a better word—we may term heart.” 

Morning Leader. 

** Miss Webling is a writer of whom we have heard before, and of whom we shall hear 
again. She tells her story charmingly, and it is very nearly perfect. Miss Webling— 
please go on.”—Daitly Graphic. 

‘*Here is a book that the New Year will find hard to beat, welcome as the aconite and 
snowdrop, full of tears and laughter and true human things.”— Morning Post. 

‘* A book at once fragrant and unconventional.”—Punch., 


BROTHERS ALL: More Stories of Dutch Peasant Life. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of ‘ An Old Maid’s Love.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
“It is both carefully and sympathetically written, and bears throughout tbe impress 
of reality.” —Outlook, 
** Rach story is a finished piece of work.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘Mr. Maartens’ creative faculty is vigorous, clever, effective, and fertile.”—Daily News. 


THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. By H. B. Marruorr 
WATSON. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Third Edition. 
“* Alice Eversley is one of the sweetest, most delicately charming women of modern 
fiction.”— Daily Mail. 
‘* A fine and powerful novel. No one can question the sincerity and power.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


A SON OF THE EMPEROR. By Newron V. Srewart. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
‘*Mr. Stewart works out with great skill the pattern of the story, and has written a 
book of unusual interest.”—Daily Mail. 
‘Mr. Stewart has written his story with spirit, and he has an eye for colour and the 
picturesque.”—Daily Chronicle. 


IN THE POTTER’S HOUSE. By G.D. Exprinee. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘*The attitudes of the characters are powerfully handled and the whole book has 
strength and freshness.”— Morning Leader. 
“Tt is a strong work, and the characters are etched in incisively and vehemently.” _ 
Standar 


70 BE PUBLISHED LATER 


BARBARY SHEEP. By Roserr Hicuens, Author of ‘The 
Garden of Allah.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SET IN SILVER. By C. N. and A. M. Wrttiamson, Authors of 
‘The Lightning Conductor.’ With a Frontispiece in Colour by ARTHUR H. BUCK- 
LAND, and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In this new novel, which describes a motor tour through England, Mr. and Mrs. William- 
son again are faithful to the motor-car, into which they pack their characters, and from 
which are caught those glimpses of England which they give so alluringly. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Psyche’s Task: a Discourse Con- 


cerning the Influence of Superstition on 
the Growth of Institutions. By J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L. LL.D. Litt.D. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Social Life at Rome in 
the Age of Cicero. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Author of ‘The 
Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,’ &c. 
With Map and Plans. 8vo, 10s, net. 








Monuments of Christian Rome 
from Constantine to the Renaissance. By 
ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D., Professor of 
Archeology and Ancient History at Princeton Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

(Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 


The Ancient Greek Historians 


(Harvard Lectures). By J. B. BURY, Litt.D. LL.D., 
ius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








The Characters of Theophrastus. 


An English Translation from a Revised Text, with 
Introduction and Notes by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Public Orator of the University, 1870. A New Edition. 
Edited by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Classical Library. 








The Acropolis of Athens. 


By MARTIN L. D'OOGE, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Michigan. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 
178. net. 





THIRD EDITION, WITH SOME REFERENCE TO 
DR. HORT’S ‘APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN L-IIL.’ 


The Apocalypse of St. John. 


The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, 
by Prof. HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D. 8vo, 15s. 


WRITING PAPER EDITION FOR MARGINAL NOTES. 


The New Testament in 
the Original Greek. 


The Text Revised by BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
D.D., and F. J. A. HORT, D.D. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Religion of the 


Common Man. 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
Guardian.—“ A notable contribution to the increasing 


number of books which are written not for the expert, but 
for the cultivated, thinking layman.” 


Jimbo. A Fantasy. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘John 
Silence,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


World.—‘‘In this delightful romance of a small boy Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood, who in John Silence has already 
revealed himself as the r of a marvellous imagina- 
tion, has beautifully illustrated for us the mind of an 
imaginative child, and at the same time preached a most 
eloquent sermon against the cruelty of frightening children 
with ogres and bogies and other nameless terrors.” 














The Novels of Henry James. 
EDITION DE LUXE. In2é4vols. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. XIII. THE REVERBERATOR; MADAME 
DE MAUVES; A PASSIONATE PILGRIM, and 
other Tales. 





NEW 6- NOVELS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Tono-Bungay. H. G. WELLS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


One Immortality. 5. retobke nau. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
WE TWO IN WEST AFRICA. 


By DECIMA MOORE and Major F. GORDON 
GUGGISBERG, C.M.G. R.E. 
With aagent many Illustrations from Photographs and 
rawings, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

*.* A light-hearted volume of travel by Major Guggisberg 
and his wife. It concerns itself with their adventures and 
experiences while in West Africa, its salient features being 
observation, vivacity, and good humour. The authors 
describe bush journeys undertaken for the purpose of survey- 
ing, an arduous expedition through the Gold Coast High- 
lands, and their visits to Sekondi, Accra, and Takwa, the 
centre of the gold-mining industry. 


CONQUERING THE 
ARCTIC ICE. 


By EJNAR MIKKELSEN. 
Profusely illustrated. Demy 8vo, 20s. net. 

‘Few books in the now imposing mass of Arctic literature 
contain more varied matters; none certainly are written 
with more modesty, or with a greater gift of relating 
adventure in simple yet graphic fashion.”—Atheneum. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
BARON DE FRENILLY, 


PEER OF FRANCE (1768-1828). 
With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“It is the testimony of an eye-witness to great happen- 
ings—full of vivacity, brilliant characterization, extra- 
ordinarily alive.”— Nation. 











VOL. V., demy S8vo, 6s. net, of 


THE GREATNESS AND 
DECLINE OF ROME. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
Vol. V. EAST AND WEST. 
The Republic of Augustus. 
‘* Everywhere he gives us the impression of mastery of 
his subject. The great merit of the book is that it is not 


only scholariy but also thoroughly readable.” 
Notes and Queries. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FRATERNITY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [2nd Imp. 
Author of ‘The Man of Property’ and ‘ The Country House.’ 


“There are many things in this book that are unforget- 
table ; there are whole chapters that are masterpieces of 
delicate and restrained workmanship.”—Standard. 


RACHEL LORIAN. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, 
Author of ‘ Folly Corner,’ &c. 
“It is the real thing.”—Daily Telegraph. 


UNCLE GREGORY. 


By GEORGE SANDEMAN, 


“We congratulate him on his subject and style. His 
people are quite real, and he writes with ease.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


SYRINX. 


By LAURENCE NORTH. 


**It is seldom indeed that one meets a book at once so 
virile and so excellent in manner and matter.” —Sketch. 


MAURICE GUEST. 


By H. H. RICHARDSON. [2nd Iinp. 
“One of the most remarkable novels ever written.” 
Evening Standard. 


THE CLIMBER. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘ Sheaves,’ &c. 
“The heroine may be likened to the immortal figure of 
Becky Sharp. It must be acknowledged that Mr. Benson’s 
study is eminently successful.”—Spectator. 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters.’ 
‘* As a romance the book is a fine one; the intrigues are 
closely knotted ; there is an abundance of vivid colour and 
picturesque background; and the narrative power grows 


effectively to the climax.”—Saturday Review. 


THE GUEST OF QUESNAY. 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON, 
Author of ‘Monsieur Beaucaire.’ [2nd Imp. 
“The book breathes gaiety and good humour.”—Observer 





(2nd Imp. 








WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





J. M. DENT & CO. 


BEETHOVEN'S 
LETTERS. 


Critical Edition, with Explanatory Notes by 
Dr. ALF. CHR. KALISCHER. 


Translated, with Preface, by 
J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 

This Edition contains a Facsimile in Coloured 
Photogravure from the famous Miniature of 
Beethoven in his twenty-first year. Also Fac- 
similes of Music hitherto unpublished, &c. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

This will be the First Complete English Edition 
of Beethoven’s Letters, and will contain over 
1,100 Letters and Notes. 


OLD WORLD TRAVEL. 


A new and attractive Series of Travel Books, 
Illustrated in Colour. Square medium 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net each. 

Each volume will contain some 25 Coloured Illus- 
trations and many Line Drawings in the text. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES. 


ALONG THE RIVIERAS OF 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 


Written and Illustrated in Colour and Line by 
GORDON HOME. 


‘““We congratulate the author-artist and the 
publishers on a delightful book which is very 
moderate in price.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


VENETIA AND 
NORTHERN ITALY. 


By CECIL HEADLAM. Illustrated in Colour 
and Line by GORDON HOME. 

‘“* Mr. Home’s illustrations serve to heighten the 

value of an entirely delightful book.” —DatLty News. 














“ Guides to the spirit of the place.” 
. Datty News. 


THE 
MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES. 


A SERIES OF LITERARY GUIDE BOOKS. 


With numerous Topographical Drawings, Repro- 
ductions from Paintings and Sculptures, Maps, and 
Plans. Fcap. 8vo(pocketable). In grey cloth and 
limp green paste-grain binding. 

Price per vol., cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; roan, 5s. 6d. net. 


THE LATEST YOLUME JUST ISSUED IS: 


PISA. 


By JANET ROSS and NELLY ERICHSEN. 
Illustrated by NELLY ERICHSEN. 

“ This little book is charmingly written, and 
by that we do not mean with careless rapture, but 
with knowledge and imagination, held in leash by 
judgment and historical perspective.” —STANDARD. 


Other Volumes in the same series are :— 


ASSISI. BRUGES. BRUSSELS. 
CAIRO. CAMBRIDGE. CHARTRES. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. DUBLIN. EDINBURGH. 
FERRARA. FLORENCE. LONDON. 
MILAN. MOSCOW. NUREMBURG. PARIS. 
PERUGIA. PRAGUE. ROME. 
ROUEN. SEVILLE. TOLEDO. SIENA. 
VENICE. VERONA. 

“They are guide books, books for study, and 
books for reference, and at the same time little 

galleries of art.” —ILLUsTRATED LonpoN News. 

‘* For visitors it would be hard to imagine a 
more desirable companion.” —ATHEN ZUM. 








Prospectuses post free on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 
15, Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—@—= 

Military Needs and Military Policy. By 

the Right Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tue author of this book was not a man 
to wish that critical judgment of it should 
be modified by reason of his death. 
For many years he had overworked body 
and mind. He knew the danger he ran 
when he spoke on the Army Estimates 
this month, and he deliberately risked 
his life in the belief that what he said and 
wrote on military and naval questions 
was demanded by public duty: in our 
opinion, his work constituted the per- 
formance of a service rightly rendered. 

It was in regard to the Navy rather 
than the Army that Arnold-Forster was 
successful. The impulse towards return 
to sound doctrine given by Admiral 
Philip Colomb had no more strenuous 
backer than the author of ‘In a Conning 
Tower.’ There were many who preceded 
Arnold-Forster in schemes of Army reform 
which he afterwards in some degree made 
his own. In naval matters his energy 
and enthusiasm triumphed ; and although 
he came to rule the War Office, while he 
did not rise in naval administration above 
the Secretaryship of the Admiralty, it 
was on the west side of Charing Cross 
rather than in Pall Mall that his policy 
succeeded. The new War Office, on the 
east side of Parliament Street, has before 
it the effigy of a Commander-in-Chief : 
the old War Office had the civilian Sidney 
Herbert, who was killed by his work in 
a post that Panmure took less seriously. 
Arnold-Forster was grievously stricken 
just before he became Secretary of State 
for War, but he might have recovered 
from his first attack had he not worn 
himself out in worry caused, to such 
a man, by the defeat of schemes the 
adoption of which he thought necessary. 

His last book is on the Army, but 





contains some references to naval matters, 
and many to the need for treating the 
two services in a common policy. An 
appendix on volunteer crews for local 
torpedo-boat stations is of high value, 
and its proposals are applicable to certain 
special cases (such as that of Jersey) 
which have not received sufficient con- 
sideration. A passage in which the writer 
contrasts “ British Methods—Naval and 
Military,” might be used as a text for 
statesmen. It will be quoted without 
doubt during the present week by de- 
fenders of the Admiralty against critics, 
who will have only the reply that the 
doctrine is inconsistent with that lately 
set up by the same Ministers in respect 
to Army matters. Another passage—on 
invasion — again places Arnold-Forster, 
where he stood three years ago, and 
four years ago, in agreement with all 
leading politicians of both parties in this 
doctrine : “‘ Provided the Navy be main- 
tained in a proper state of efficiency, the 
danger of invasion is not one which need 
be contemplated.” The corollary is that 
if the Navy be not sufficient and efficient, 
“no military precautions will prevail 
to preserve the country.” 

It is in this connexion that we felt 
surprise at finding the name of Lord 
Roberts on the title-page. The appear- 
ance, in joint announcement of an Army 
book, of the names of Lord Roberts 
and of Arnold - Forster suggests that 
military affairs occasionally bring together 
experts whose differences have been 
notorious. It excites a wonder such as 
that aroused among historians by the 
Treaty of January, 1815, leading to 
arrangements by which the veterans of 
Bonaparte were to have been led to 
victory, against the Russo-Prussian allied 
forces, by the Duke of Wellington himself. 
Lord Roberts is now best known to the 
outsider as the advocate of a mild form 
of general compulsion to service in 
arms; whereas Arnold-Forster stands out 
as the Secretary of State for War who 
denounced any such proposal in the 
fiercest language, and brought down upon 
him the special thunder of Lord Roberts 
as being a deadlier enemy of the military 
state than even his bugbears Mr. Balfour 
and the late Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. 

Arnold-Forster explains the apparent 
contradiction, involved in the collocation 
of names representing such different 
principles, by adhering in the strongest 
fashion—as might be expected of him— 
to all his well-known views. The Terri- 
torial Army finds a modest place, as did 
the Volunteers, in Arnold-Forster’s scheme; 
and he accepts the assistance of Lord 
Roberts only to the extent—a very 
slight one—to which it is in accordance 
with his principle. Circulars issued in 
the present spring from companies and 
detachments of infantry of the Territorial 
Army explain that 
“the fact that we are now called Territorials 
makes but little difference except in name. 
....A Territorial is a man trained for 
defence of these islands under conditions no 
more onerous than those of the Volunteers.” 
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This was Arnold-Forster’s view, as well 
as that of those who, disregarding minis- 
terial ‘“‘ assurances” in the House of 
Lords, are touting for subscriptions to 
company funds. 

Our author explains that, when Lord 
Roberts asks for “a million men ” trained 
to the use of the rifle, there are 900,000 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom “ re- 
ceiving pay from the State in time of 
peace, in consideration of instruction in 
arms under official regulation”; and 
“over three million persons within the 
military age who are receiving or have 
received military instruction at the ex- 
pense of the State.” Like all who have 
to do with organizing our fighting power, 
and less to do with finding how to pay 
for it by taxes, Arnold-Forster is prepared 
to take “every advantage....of....zeal 
and public spirit.” He admits the popular 
position, like a distinguished peer who 
said, ‘‘ Very likely invasion is as im- 
possible as Mr. says itis. But I’m 
going to say, all the time, it is possible, 
or else how am I to raise officers for = 
Lord Roberts, in explaining that on 
“the possible invasion of this country 
Mr. Arnold-Forster and I must agree to 
differ,” adopts a somewhat similar position, 
asserting, no doubt rightly, that the first 
necessity (in which the writers agreed) 
is to overcome ‘“ indifference,” on the 
part of “the general public, to the 
problems of national defence.” To 
Arnold-Forster, however, the great soldiers 
are the enemy, inasmuch as, in their 
approval of expenditure on a Territorial 
Army and on the Special Reserve, they 
profess adherence only “because they 
believe that it can be made the stepping- 
stone to another and a very different 
policy, namely, Conscription. ...under an 
alias.” 

With the great soldiers, members of 
the Army Council and others, Arnold- 
Forster couples a member of the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet who, curiously 
enough, was the first to proclaim sanction 
from on high to the reformer’s view as 
expressed in Arnold-Forster’s scheme :— 

‘Given the problem, there is no military 
man in the world, outside our own War 
Office, who would propound a solution even 
remotely resembling that which Lord Esher 
and Mr. Haldane have induced or compelled 
the nation to adopt.” 

In another passage, dealing with the 
events of the last three months, Arnold- 
Forster again attacks Lord Esher :— 

“Lord Esher, though he speaks with all 

the influence which membership of the Com- 
mittee of Defence may give him, has no right 
whatever to threaten this country with con- 
scription merely because his plans have 
failed. He speaks with no authority on 
this subject, and he is powerless to enforce 
his threat.” 
The conspirators, according to this theory, 
are backed by “a ‘Press Bureau’ in 
connexion with the War Office,” who 
“ draw their inspiration and their ‘matter’ 
from the War Office, or from some member 
of the Committee of Defence.” 

There is a tendency in the volume which 
we should not notice but for the fact that 
it may militate against the eventual 
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success of those reforming views with 
regard to the Army to which Arnold- 
Forster gave the last years of his life. 
The main lines of reform, as well as the 
details which were his own, are, all 
through the book, “my plan.” The 
first, perhaps, of those who, belonging by 
profession to the Army, were converted to 
the old sound views of earlier times by 
Admiral P. Colomb and his friends, was 
Charles Brackenbury; but, after him, 
General Sir George Chesney (among sol- 
diers) and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson (among 
civilians), and others had laid down 
that outline of reform which, in spite of 
Arnold-Forster’s failure, is certain one 
day to triumph. While in naval matters 
Arnold-Forster stood almost alone in 
giving definite shape, with energy and 
courage in expression, to the policy 
enunciated in the House of Commons 
by Sir John Colomb in his brother’s 
name, in Army matters Arnold-Forster 
acted with many others who placed the 
military problem before statesmen and 
the country. He attached his signature 
to a letter of February, 1894, in which 
Sir George Chesney and Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson had doubtless a considerable 
part; and this letter, addressed to the 
leaders of the various parties, in both 
Houses, seems to have converted Mr. 
Balfour to the principles he has expressed 
on several occasions in the last five years. 
In January, 1898, Arnold-Forster’s signa- 
ture appeared — with those, curiously 
enough, of Mr. George Wyndham, after- 
wards the representative of the War 
Office in the House of Commons, and Sir 
Alexander Acland-Hood, now chief Con- 
servative whip—as recommending a double 
period of enlistment for the cunnhenielions 
and the ending of the costly linked-bat- 
talion system. This document was pro- 
bably in part his composition, but repre- 
sented the opinion stated long previously 
by Sir John Colomb and others among 
those who signed the memorandum. 
Arnold-Forster supplied the unconquerable 
spirit needed for success; but death in 
his case has cut short a patriotic effort. 
The principles adopted by him and 
many others (how many? he inquires 
in this volume) will survive. 

There was nothing more perplexing to 
our author than the assumption, by the 
Esher Committee and the Defence Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet in the winter in 
which he became Secretary of State for 
War, that these principles were sound 
and certain of adoption, viewed in contrast 
with the subsequent defection of his 
mili and his political colleagues. But 
it would weaken his cause to admit that 
his were “personal opinions which are 
not popular, and are not at present 
shared by many,” although it is the case 
that there has been a “ rapid growth of an 
— favourable to a” very different 
plan, unduly costly and wholly unsuited 
to our needs. Considerations of economy 
will be sufficient to overcome a temporary 
change of military fashion. In a passage 
added at the last moment Arnold-Forster 
points out that “the military corre- 
spondent to The Times, who has been 
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such a powerful defender of the new 
system, has now reconsidered his posi- 
tion.” It is in our opinion certain that 
other men of weight wil] do the same. 





Chapters on Spanish Literature. By James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. (Constable & Co.) 


WE have no hesitation in saying that 
this volume forms the most valuable 
English contribution to Spanish letters 
since the same author gave us his ‘ History 
of Spanish Literature.’ Though much 
of it necessarily goes over the same 
ground, it is an absolutely fresh work, 
and cannot be neglected by any one in- 
terested in Spain. We are not acquainted 
with any other papers dealing with 
Spanish literature from which we derive 
the same enjoyment as we do from these : 
they combine the scholarship of Ferdinand 
Wolf with the literary charm of the Comte 
de Puymaigre; they are equal to, if 
indeed they do not surpass, the essays of 
M. Morel-Fatio at his best, as in the first 
series of the ‘ Etudes sur |’Espagne.’ 

Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly is so steeped 
in his subject, lives with it so constantly, 
that he seems incapable of repeating him- 
self. We may take it that the present 
volume represents his mature judgment, 
and we are glad to note that some of 
his more extreme views have become 
modified with time. Thus when our 
author, some years ago, appeared at 
Oxford as a special pleader for Lope de 
Vega, some scholars felt, as they had on 
reading his ‘ History,’ that he unduly, 
however brilliantly, exalted Lope at the 
expense of his great dramatic rival, Cal- 
deron. Every one nowadays admits that 
Lope is the greater playwright ; but, unless 
we are mistaken, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
has never before stated Calderon’s claims 
as a poet with such enthusiasm. The 
most ardent admirer of that master 
will be satisfied with this passage on the 
autos :— 

“Calderén dealt with his abstruse theme 
more than seventy times—not always with 
equal success, but never quite unsuccessfully, 
and never repeating himself unduly. This 
is surely one of the most dexterous exploits 
in literature, and Calderén appears to have 
done it with consummate ease. His reflec- 
tive genius, steeped in dogma, was far more 
interested in the mysteries of faith than 
in the passions of humanity, far more in- 
terested in devout symbolism than in real- 
istic characterisation. His figures are pale 
abstractions ? Yes: but he compels us 
to accept them by virtue of his sublime 
allegory, his majestic vision of the world 
invisible, and the adorable loveliness of his 
lyrism.” 

And what can be more eloquent than the 
final verdict ? 

“To most of us, as to Lowell, the Spain 
of romance is the Spain revealed to us by 
Calderén. Though not the greatest of 
Spanish authors, nor even the greatest of 
Spanish dramatists, he is perhaps the happiest 
in temperament, the most brilliant in colour- 
ing. He gives us a magnificent pageant 
in which the pride of patriotism and the 
charm of gallantry are blended with the 
dignity of art and ‘the fair humanities of 
old religion.” And unquestionably he has 





imposed his enchanting vision upon the 
world.” 

The chapter on ‘The Cid’ is perfect 
in its balanced treatment of the hero in 
history and in legend: one feels that it 
supplies just what Mr. Gibson would have 
given us, if he had been spared for the 
task. The immortal Archpriest has never 
been presented with more insight: the 
influences that went to form his literary 
stock are set out in detail, while the 
national characteristics that made of him a 
great poet are brought out with especial 
skill and sympathy. We may note, by the 
way, that the fable concerning the moun- 
tain in labour, though missing from the 
collection of Marie de France, will be 
found in the ‘ Yzopet ’ edited by Foerster, 
if, indeed, it is necessary in this case 
to go back to a French source at-_ all. 
Moreover, we do not agree with Mr. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly in his depreciation of Pam- 
philus ‘de Amore.’ But nowhere is his 
critical faculty more happily displayed 
than when he is dealing with the literary 
Court of Juan II. We have here all the 
literary graces of Puymaigre’s book allied 
to far sounder judgment. Enrique de 
Villena is put in his proper place, some- 
what lower than that assigned him by 
tradition; while the sterling merits of 
the ‘ Loores’ of Pérez de Guzman have 
never been so skilfully set forth as in 
the memorable passage on pp. 65-6. It 
may be objected to the chapter on the 
Romancero that the author was perhaps 
not well advised in basing his study on 
Lockhart’s famous, and deservedly famous, 
versions ; his obvious motive for doing so, 
the popularity of the book, was hardly 
adequate. In scarcely any branch of 
Spanish literature has our knowledge 
made such strides of recent years as In 
the case of these romances. That Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly has kept fully abreast 
of scholarship in the case of the ballads 
(as with all else) will be clear from a com- 
parison of the original edition of his 
‘History’ with the French version, and 
of the latter with the present volume. 
He sees the errors as to chronology and 
the like into which Lockhart fell—as he 
was bound to fall; and in putting these 
errors straight, he incidentally shows us the 
right path. But we hope that in a later 
edition he will, in dealing with this fas- 
cinating theme, give free rein to his sound 
scholarship and fine literary sense, and 
thus save himself and his readers much 
criticism of a destructive and negative cha- 
racter. There is not a flaw in the literary 
presentment of the three giants, Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, and Calderon. All the 
sources have been mastered, and the dry 
bones unearthed by Pérez Pastor and the 
rest are here endowed with life. Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s powers of artisticselec- 
tion are extraordinary. No one will deny 
the permanent value of Prof. Rennert’s 
laborious biography of Lope; yet that 
monumental book does not contain a 
single essential detail that will be missed 
from the short twenty pages in which 
our author deals not only with that extra- 
ordinary man’s life, but with his work 
as well. While Prof. Rennert and those 
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who had laboured before him (among 
whom our author himself occupies an 
honourable place) performed the indispen- 
sable ‘‘ spadework,” we get here, in these 
twenty pages, the complete artistic picture. 

There is much in the chapter on the 
dramatic school of Calderon (as well as 
in most of the others in the book) that 
would have astonished Ticknor. Every 
lover of Spanish literature is indebted 
to that indefatigable student for his 
important work ; but it would be strange 
indeed if the generations of scholars that 
have succeeded him had not reached a 
higher level, both in details and in a 
broader literary outlook. We lay special 
stress on this point because it is apt to 
be forgotten, and because no book known 
to us contains more striking proof thereof 
than the present volume. The lightness 
with which Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly carries 
his learning is notable (to give only one 
instance) in his treatment of Moreto, 
whether he is dealing, in happy vein, 
with his life or with the comedy ‘El desdén 
con el desdén’ (p. 224 sqq.). This play 
may also serve as an example of our 
author’s mastery over questions con- 
cerning the sources and influence of the 
Spanish drama —a point in which his 
knowledge of general European literature, 
especially French, Italian, and English, 
stands him in good stead. 

We will close our review of a work 
which is in every way a credit to English 
letters with a short reference to the 
chapter on modern Spanish novelists. 
Here, among the older men, particularly 
brilliant appreciations are devoted to 
Pereda and Valera; while living writers 
are treated with a brief but unerring 
touch. We wonder how many Hispanists 
of the day would be equally successful 
in dealing with the Archpriest of Hita and 
with Blasco Ibajiez. 








A Mariner of England. Edited by Col. 
Spencer Childers. (John Murray.) 


THE introduction of William Richardson 
by this simple title is adequate and happy. 
The term “mariner” implied at one 
time a greater degree of skill than that 
of the sailor, and Richardson, in this 
sense, was emphatically a mariner; his 
journals, here edited by Col. Spencer 
Childers, reveal him as a consummate 
Seaman, and as a brave, modest, and 
upright man. It is pleasant to reflect 
that, though emphatically a man of more 
than average merit, he yet may be re- 
garded as typical of thousands of his 
countrymen whose very names have 
perished. But the book is more than an 
interesting character-study : it is a piece 
of historical evidence to which a certain 
importance may fairly be ascribed. 

_ Richardson first went to sea as a boy 
in a coasting trader in 1780, and continued 
serving in merchant ships until the out- 
break of the French Revolutionary war. 
He had experience of European waters 
from the White Sea to the Mediterranean, 
of the slave trade on the Guinea coast, 
of America, and of the East Indies, where 





he was in 1793, when the King’s need of 
men brought him suddenly into the Navy. 
He had reason to cry out upon his evil 
fate, for he found himself once more 
at the foot of the ladder. In the mer- 
chant service he had long had a mate’s 
berth, but in the Navy, as was most 
usual in such cases, he was rated as an 
able seaman. However, although dis- 
posed at first to lament his altered for- 
tunes, he determined to make the best 
of a bad job, and, having proved himself 
worthy of advancement, was promoted 
rapidly till he reached warrant rank as 
a gunner. In that rank he saw a good 
deal of interesting service—in a prison 
ship in the West Indies before the Peace 
of Amiens, and afterwards in the line-of- 
battle ship Cesar. With such a captain 
as Sir Richard Strachan, known to the 
seamen as ‘‘Mad Dick,” the Ceasar’s 
service could not be humdrum, and during 
this commission she had a distinguished 
share in- the blockade of Brest, and in 
the capture of Dumanoir’s squadron 
which had escaped from Trafalgar. With 
another, but less enterprising captain, 
Richardson was present in the same ship 
at the affair of Basque Roads, and after- 
wards in the Walcheren expedition. Of 
all these events he gives a clear account, 
the substantial accuracy of which is 
attested by the standard narratives. 
His value as a witness is thus established, 
and we can therefore readily accept his 
evidence as to the state of the Navy at 
the time and concerning incidents not 
recorded elsewhere. 

It would perhaps be too high praise 
to say that this book deserves to be com- 
pared with the ‘ Recollections of James 
Anthony Gardner,’ which were recently 
issued by the Navy Records Society ; 
but the comparison none the less suggests 
itself. Richardson was contemporary 
with Gardner, and the narratives of both 
men are valuable rather for the insight 
they afford into the interior economy 
of the Navy of their time than for 
any great addition to our knowledge of 
events; the warrant no less than the 
commissioned officer accepted the evil 
conditions which prevailed as a part of 
the established order, and each would 
seem to have been comparatively a clean 
liver in a hard-swearing, deep-drinking 
age. Richardson had not the education 
and literary taste which surprise us 
agreeably in Gardner’s writing, nor had 
he the Irishman’s native wit; but he had 
as retentive a memory, a longer experience, 
and an equal degree of shrewdness. The 
point of view also is naturally somewhat 
different, but the picture drawn is mani- 
festly the same. One incident, otherwise 
forgotten, though it seems to have been 
notorious enough at the time, is com- 
memorated by both writers—the tricing-up 
of a refractory midshipman to the mast- 
head by the first lieutenant of a ship of 
the line lying at Spithead. It would be 
easy to notice many curious details of 
information which Richardson’s journal 
supplies, such as his remark that in 1785 
the skipper of the North Sea trader in 


which he was then serving came aboard | 





with his hair tied in a pigtail, this being 
the first time that he had seen that fashion. 
Such matters are worth putting on record, 
and it is only from private recollections 
of this description that they are to be had. 

The editor has rightly allowed Richard- 
son to tell his own tale in his own words ; 
there are a few petty slips, possibly due 
to Richardson’s lack of education, or to 
bad handwriting; but the narrative is 
in no way doctored. In order to bring 
the volume within reasonable limits, 
some parts have been bodily omitted, as 
of minor interest, and, though in this 
case we may regret it, we recognize the 
fact that such moderation is as a rule to 
be commended. 








Victoria History of the County of Buck- 
ingham. Edited by William Page. 
Vol. II. (Constable & Co. ) 

A vaRIEeTy of writers have contributed 
to the second volume of this history of 
Buckinghamshire ; and the whole work 
cannot fail to be appreciated as an 
excellent example of a thorough and 
comprehensive county history. No small 
part of these 400 folio pages is due to 
two ladies, both of whom are of the 
Oxford Honour Schools. Miss 8. S. 
Smith writes on Romano-British Buck- 
inghamshire, and Miss C. Jamison con- 
tributes articles on ‘ Social and Economic 
History’ and on ‘ Industries,’ and is also re- 
sponsible for the general descriptions and 
manorial descents of the various parishes 
of the three Hundreds of Aylesbury. 
Mr. Leach has much to say of the schools 
of the county, some fifty pages being 
devoted to a good sketch of Eton, whilst 
interesting short accounts are given of 
the old schools of Buckingham, High 
Wycombe, Stony Stratford, Amersham, 
Marlow, Aylesbury, and Wycombe Abbey, 
as well as of the modern county schools 
of High Wycombe and Wolverton. Mr. 
George Clinch enters into details as to 
‘Ancient Earthworks,’ whilst Dr. Cox 
deals with his favourite subject of 
‘Forestry,’ both ancient and modern. 
We note no reference, under ‘ Forestry’ 
or elsewhere in the volume, to that tree- 
pest the felted beech coccus (Crystococcus 
fagi), which is causing much destruction 
of beeches in East Berkshire; this leads 
us to hope that it has not crossed the 
Thames, to any material extent, to play 
havoc with the beech trees of the High 
Wycombe district. ‘Sport Ancient and 
Modern,’ is the work of many hands, 
under the general editorship of Mr. E. D. 
Cuming. The royal buckhounds were 
given up in 1901, and it was hoped by 
many that the hunting of carted stags 
would be then abandoned; but two 
packs devoted to this form of amusement 
are still flourishing. 

The section dealing with ‘ Industries’ 
is at once attractive and informing. 
Buckinghamshire has never been a manu- 
facturing county, and it is probable that 
up to the sixteenth century there were 
no industries beyond those carried out 
on a small scale for the actual wants of 
the local agricultural population. During, 
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however, the last three centuries there have 
been introduced a variety of small trades 
which have created employment, chiefly 
for women and children, in particular 
localities. Among the cottage industries 
the most prominent are straw-plaiting, 
chair-seating, and lace-making. Straw- 
plaiting spread all over the county 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the French war stopped the importa- 
tion of foreign plait. The demand was 
so great in 1813 that no women or girls 
could be found for fieldwork. At the 
present time there are only about 500 
straw-plaiters in the county, and the 
number declines year by year; the 
workers prefer factory or domestic service. 
Lace-making at home flourished in this 
county at least as early as the beginning 
of the seventeenth century; it was 
termed ‘“ bone-lace,”’ which was the old 
name for pillow-lace. The bobbins were 
originally made of bone. Aylesbury was 
specially noted for the fine quality of its 
lace, and in days when that borough 
enjoyed Parliamentary representation, 
this trade played no small part in electoral 
contests. No candidate had any chance 
of success unless he pledged himself to 
uphold the bone-lace industry and was 
ready to denounce the machine-made 
lace of Nottingham. The latter, how- 
ever, gradually gained the upper hand, 
and the trade proper died out in 
1884. Of late years efforts have been 
made in Buckinghamshire to revive the 
old hand lace-making. No one will dis- 
pute that Miss Jamison is correct in saying 
that the wages of the lace-makers of 
to-day in Buckinghamshire “are not 
very high,” for the payment for this 
skilled and unhealthy work varies from 
1}d. to 14d. an hour! Nor is the present 
rate of pay for chair-seating, as carried 
on by women and girls at their own 
homes, any higher; most of this seating 
is now done with split canes instead of 
rushes. 

The fine stretch of beech woods on the 
Chiltern Hills gave rise some centuries ago 
to special industries, which are still thriving 
in certain directions at the present day. 
Chesham was long noted for its wooden 
ware, such as trenchers, platters, and 
bowls ; a variety of wooden dairy utensils 
are still the speciality of certain manu- 
facturers in that town and district. 
During comparatively recent times chair- 
making has outstripped every other form 
of beech-wood industry ; it is still steadily 
increasing ; every village round Wycombe 
has its manufactory, which employs the 
young and old of both sexes. Paper- 
making is another important, old-estab- 
lished, and still flourishing industry of 
Buckinghamshire. The water-power ob- 
tained from the tributaries of the Thames, 
the convenience of water-carriage, and 
the nearness to London all combine to 
make the Thames Valley a favourite place 
for paper-makers. One John Spilman, 
jeweller to Queen Elizabeth, obtained a 
Crown licence conferring on himself and 
his deputies the privilege of erecting paper- 
mills in the county, and collecting linen 
rags; but by 1636 there were twelve 








Buckinghamshire paper-mills, owned by 


as many proprietors. 

The last 150 pages of this volume 
mark the beginning of the topography 
of the county, wherein each parish receives 
special and extended treatment. The 
general description and laborious work of 
tracing the whole of the manorial descents, 
is due to Miss Jamison. The architec- 
tural descriptions have been compiled 
under the supervision of Mr. C. R. Peers, 
and the information as to charities 
supplied by Mr. J. W. Owsley, late 
Official Trustee of Charitable Funds. 


As we have before remarked, the success | 


of this great scheme for supplying Eng- 
land with a complete set of trustworthy 
county histories depends far more on 
the accuracy and fullness of the parochial 
accounts than on special essays. It 
may again be stated that this portion 
of the work is marked by extraordinary 


care and thoroughness, and those who | 


know the Hundreds of Aylesbury well 


will have much difficulty in finding any | 
Take, for instance, | 


flaws or omissions. 
the first parish here treated, that of 
Bledlow. Half a page is devoted to a 
general description of its appearance, 
position, size, and soil, together with 
the various hamlets, and the occupations 
of the inhabitants. The detailed descents 
of the several manors and chief estates 
are followed up with exactness, the notes 
giving references to no fewer than 103 
record authorities. Drawings of the 
heraldic bearings of the four principal 
families are supplied. A ground-plan 
and two good plates of the parish church 
also appear, together with five columns 
descriptive of its architecture and details. 
The story of the advowson is set forth, 
whilst Mr. Owsley supplies a trustworthy 
account of the various parochial charities. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The House called Hurrish. By 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


In her new story Rita again takes her 
readers to Ireland, and keeps them there. 
The greatest part of the action, at any 
rate, passes in the country house of the 
title, near a dilapidated village on the 
West Coast of Ireland. The people who 
find themselves grouped there are not, 
however, all Irish. The impoverished 
young owner of the place has let it for 
a year to a friend, an Englishman, with 
the idea of departing himself to the 
South African War. The war gives the 
author an opportunity of reviving some 
of the old strictures on its conduct and 
management. A great part of the interest 
—the painful part—centres on Lady 
Moonrake, the wife of the English tenant. 
Before we see her we feel her mystery. 
Those who mention her do so vaguely. 
Before long, however, Lady Moonrake 
turns out to be one of those terrible 
products of latter-day existence, a morpho- 
maniac of the worst type. When the 
story begins she has been for five years 
a willing victim to the drug. The hus- 
band is likewise a victim, but only to his 


Rita. 


hopeless resolve to conquer the evil. 
Skill is shown in the first appearance of 
the mysterious woman who sometimes 
looks half-dead and wholly uncanny. 
Her appearance and personality undergo 
almost incredible changes under the in- 
fluence, or in the absence, of the drug. 
She and a grim and horrible maid have 
to resort to every sort of subterfuge to 
procure it in the out-of-the-way place 
where her husband has hoped to effect 
a cure. As the slave of perverted tastes 
and her own sensations, she is drawn with 
a disagreeable intensity, and yet—this 
adds to the force of the picture—one 
wonders what sort of identity she started 
with before the life of pleasure and poison 
changed her. Happily, the rest of the 
| story is not so depressing. Most of the 
| people are lightly and brightly sketched, 
' but have not much to distinguish them. 
| Two love-affairs run abreast, and we 
expect at least two weddings. The writing 
as well as the machinery of the plot is a 
little wild at times. 











Daphne in Fitzroy Street. 

(George Allen & Sons.) 
Tuts pleasant little story, which begins 
in a convent schoo] and ends at the altar, 
tells how a charming young girl, with 
her little sister, runs away from an in- 
sufferable household of middle-aged rela- 
tives, and finds a home on the fringes of 
Bohemia. It is not the Bohemia of 
Murger, but a far more attractive and 
better-mannered community. Naturally, 
she finds many admirers, and eventually 
espouses the least agreeable of them all; 
while her disappointed suitors pair off 
with some of her fascinating girl-friends. 
On the whole, it is a readable and pretty 
book, especially for young people, although 
E. Nesbit seems hardly in her element 
when writing for adults. 


By E. Nesbit. 





Transplanted Daughters. By Mrs. Burton 

Harrison. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mrs. Harrison writes pleasantly of the 
Crimean peninsula, with its semi-Asiatic 
cities and bizarre medley of inhabitants, 
and we could wish that she had devoted 
more space to this comparatively novel 
theme, and less to the seamy side of 
European-American marriages in high 
life. We would fain hope that two such 
matrimonial failures as are here recorded 
are an unusually high average for one 
family. As in the ancient folk-tales, 
however, the true heroine is a third daugh- 
ter surpassing both her sisters in wisdom, 
inasmuch as her choice falls on a deserving 
compatriot of her own, and not, as in 
their cases respectively, on a sprig either 
of the Scotch or French nobility. The 
characterization has humour, and the 
style is sympathetic; but the story is 
loosely constructed, and gives an impres- 
sion of haste. 


The Merry Heart. By Frank A. Swinner- 
ton. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Tuts “gentle melodrama,” as it is styled 








in the sub-title, is set against a back- 
ground drawn, with a freshness and 
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are the Dorrabys—uninspiriting echoes | by becoming the wife of the man she 


accuracy altogether unusual, from lower 
middle-class English life. The combina- 
tion is not one to be unreservedly con- 
demned. Circumstances seemingly the 
most commonplace offer no guarantee 
against the invasion of tragedy; and at 
least one instance here introduced—the 
terrible story of the waitress at the 
“Tarratonga Tea Depot ”’—seems to us 
well within the bounds of possibility. 
But we draw the line at the disguised 
nobleman condemned by a cruel father 
to see his children growing up in the tradi- 


tions of a social order essentially different | 


from his own. The aristocracy, in truth, 
have nothing to do in this amusing, yet 
wholly sympathetic study of the City 
office and the suburban villa. 





The Harp of Life. 
(White & Co.) 
Wuy is it that persons who set out to 
write of Oxford and Cambridge almost 
invariably succeed in presenting us with 
a mere travesty of University life ? 
Possibly because neither undergraduates 
nor Dons make good heroes in fiction. 
Alan St. Aubyn does not give us a satis- 
factory presentment of things. Her 
university stories, as detailed pictures of 
a life with which we are familiar, are 
liable to end in caricature. ‘The Harp 
of Life’ is more than usually guilty 
in this respect. There is a strange 
plot, in which the “ Romish” Church 
plays a somewhat sinister part. There 
are also odd descriptions of Newnham 
and uncalled-for criticisms of Dons’ wives 
and undergraduates; and there are 
various other touches which combine to 
give a tiresome impression of University 

life. 


By Alan St. Aubyn. 





The Fault. By C. T. Podmore. 
Long.) 


Mr. PopMoRE’s book is tragedy unrelieved, 


(John 


but wrought out minutely and with con- | 
The two friends, Water- | 


vincing power. 
low and Cridland—the former a school- 
master, able and ambitious, with a natural 
morbidness of character aggravated to 
the verge of despair by the shadow of 
illegitimacy ; the latter a kindly compound 
of romanticism and indolence, squandering 
his talents as “‘ juvenile lead ”’ in a travel- 
ling theatre—are skilfully drawn and 
subtly contrasted. A remarkable facial 
resemblance between Cridland and himself 
opens the eyes of the schoolmaster to 
their real relationship; and wild jealousy 
of the brother thus discovered, enhanced 
by a fancied rivalry in love, moves an 
ill-ordered mind, by sure and relentless 
degrees, to the pitch of murder, with the 
fantastic hope of starting life afresh 
in the dead man’s shoes. Notable is 
the study of Hester Lane, the village 
beauty and unwitting incentive to crime 
—regarded, and regarding herself, as 
above her station, and rendered thereby 
the more vulnerable to temptations of 
class and sex. In so sombre a setting, 
humour, unless it is excellently done, 
does not ring true, and hence it is 
that the author’s least successful creations 


of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Crummles— 
whose theatre serves as a somewhat 
conventionally sketched background to the 
earlier scenes of the story. 





| A Friar Observant. By Frances M. Brook- 
field. (Pitman & Sons.) 

THE attraction of ‘A Friar Observant’ 
| consists in an elusive personal quality 
| far more than any merits of plot, psy- 
| chology, or style. In the last respects, 
indeed, the novel is weak: the narrative 
is not weil held together, and much of it 
is unconvincing ; the characters are drawn 
with little sense of subtle discrimination ; 
and the language, with its occasional 
spasmodic suggestions of archaism, is 
unskilfully handled. The story is sup- 
posed to be narrated by a friar of the 
Reformation period, and Luther figures 
in the book, being depicted in anything 
but flattering colours: no doubt he had 
his offensive side, but it is hardly handsome 
to dwell exclusively upon it, and we cannot 
think that Mrs. Brookfield has treated 
him fairly. From its historical side, 
indeed, the book is throughout somewhat 
open to criticism; but with all its faults 
there is a certain amiability in it which 
will redeem it in the eyes of many readers, 
and a good deal of enjoyment has evidently 


gone to the making of it. 
Sparrows. By Horace W. C. Newte. 


(Alston Rivers.) 

A FEW decades ago romances of unpro- 
tected girlhood centred largely round the 
forlorn figure of the private governess. 
To-day her place is taken by the girl 
behind the counter, on the stage, or in 
the office. In ‘Sparrows,’ which is 
up-to-date in this respect, the author’s 
aim seems to have been to give an exact 
and unrelieved picture of the temptations 
and trials of friendless youth. Photo- 
graphic preciseness in delineation—which 
makes the assertion that several of the 
characters have their prototypes in real 
life almost unnecessary—renders the story 
undesirable for general home reading. 
The self-sacrificing sufferer of many 
wrongs seems somewhat lacking in common 
sense, but the crowded ranks of the 
“sparrows” are recruited often from 
those, trained and educated for a sheltered 
existence, whose practical wisdom is 
painfully wanting. As a signpost to 
contemporary social evils, intended to 
open the eyes of the comfortable to the 
realities of a cruel world outside—to 
preach as well as to amuse—this novel 
may be useful. 


An Actress’s Husband. By Gertrude 
Warden. (C. H. White.) 
THE stage is but a minor accessory in 
the setting of Miss Warden’s story, 
which has for heroine Michal Garth, 
an obscure actress of striking beauty, and 
granddaughter to a wealthy Hebrew 
moneylender. Thanks to the old gentle- 
man’s social ambitions and occult in- 





| fluences, she realizes her heart’s desire 





loves, the dissolute and fascinating Bertie 
Hastings, who on his side had looked for 
a@ more convenient end to the flirtation. 
The meanness, duplicity, and imperturb- 
able good-humour of the husband, cul- 
minating in his elopement with a Society 
siren with eyes of a “ star-like brilliancy,” 
are well drawn, and show considerable 
insight into the more frivolous springs 
of human nature; but the troubles of 
Michal herself, whose personality is ela- 
borated to the verge of tediousness, 
leave us unmoved. With the exception 
of a vulgar, kindhearted aunt and the 
old moneylender—portraits conventional 
in surroundings, but possessing distinctive 
features —- the lesser characters (chief 
among whom is Edgar Mannering, a 
high-souled, but nebulous American play- 
wright, and the deceived wife’s ultimate 
consoler) are scarcely noteworthy. Inci- 
dentally the hollowness of “ Society” 
meets with its wonted castigation, and 
the drawbacks attendant upon a too facile 
style are aggravated by printer’s errors. | 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James 
Hastings, John A. Selbie, John C. Lambert, 
and Shailer Mathews. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark.)—The short but well-planned Preface ° 
by Dr. Hastings begins by stating that 
it has been his aim “ to provide a complete 
and independent Dictionary of the Bible 
in a single volume and abreast of present-day 
scholarship.” The four paragraphs which 
follow are a kind of commentary on this 
pronouncement; and we will, by way of 
indicating the nature and scope of the work, 
refer to some of the more salient points 
brought out by the editor. 

In order to assure completeness, the Index 
of Dr. Hastings’s larger ‘ Bible Dictionary ’ 
was used as basis, and such additions were 
made to it “‘as the latest research has 
suggested.”” The scheme thus includes 
Biblical theology and ethics, the antiquities, 
and the languages—‘‘ English as well as 
Hebrew and Greek.’ Stress is then laid 
on the fact that the present work is not 
a condensation of the five- volume Dic- 
tionary or any similar publication ; though 
it is admitted that in the case of certain 
minor articles, such as those dealing with 
many proper names, the wording of the large 
Dictionary has been retained. The single- 
volume Dictionary is, we are further told, 
intended for those “who have not the 
means to buy or the knowledge to use the 
Dictionary in five volumes.” The comment 
on the phrase “abreast of present-day 
scholarship’ contains an interesting am- 
biguity. Dr. Hastings first says that he 
means by it ‘‘ the average scholarship of its 
day,” but his subsequent remarks make one 
think of scholars holding a moderate criti- 
cal position. The two characterizations 
are dearly not identical. A special interest 
attaches, however, to the statement that 
it would have been impossible to have “ the 
whole of the work done satisfactorily by 
either very advanced or very conservative 
scholars,” simply because “they are not 
numerous enough.” 

Our examination of the volume has not 
disappointed the expectations raised by 
the foregoing remarks in the Preface. The 
work is well suited to serve the purpose for 
which it is intended, though it will naturally 
be in greater favour with those who aa 
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to assimilate the results of modern criticism 
in a sufficiently full measure than with 
the more conservative sections of readers. 
The standpoint is as a rule as advanced 
as can well be expected, es —s on 
matters connected with the esta- 
ment. The Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua are treated jointly, in true modern 
fashion, under the headi * Hexateuch,’ 
by the Rev. E. A. hill. In_ dise 
the question of Davidic Psalms, Prof. 
Buchanan Gray is not even prepared to 
affirm that Psalm xviii., “which is most 
nerally claimed for David,’’ was composed 
y that monarch. The Book of Isaiah is 
by the same competent scholar duly divided 
into the various constituent parts acknow- 
ledged by advanced critics. The Rev. J. 
Taylor, who contributes a remarkably con- 
cise, but sufficiently comprehensive article 
on the Book of Daniel, says: ‘‘ There can 
be little doubt that Dn. appeared about 
B.o. 166.” These indications seem sufficient 
to show the general critical position taken 
by the Dictionary on this part of the subject. 
A elear and useful paper on the ‘Canon 
of the Old Testament’ is contributed by 
Prof. D. M. Kay. Of the article on the 
‘Text, Versions, and Lan of the 
Old Testament’ it is sufficient to say that 
it is from the pen of Prof. Buchanan Gray. 
Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy writes with authority 
on ‘Tabernacle’ and ‘Temple.’ Among 
the contributions bearing on the Old Testa- 
ment may also be counted those on ‘ Assyria 
and Babylonia,’ ‘Egypt,’ and ‘ Arabia,’ 
respectively written by the Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns, Mr. F. Ll. Griffith, and Prof. Néldeke. 
In taking leave of this part of the subject 
we must mention that Prof. G. A. Barton’s 
contribution on ‘Israel,’ though in many 
ways useful and praiseworthy, offers an 
example of the drawbacks which, through 
lack of s , must attend parts of a concise 
Bible Dictionary. In the section dealing 
with the pre-Jahvistic religion of Israel, 
Prof. Barton could apparently find no room 
for conclusions differing from his own. 
It can hardly be maintained that there is 
a sufficient consensus of opinion in favour 
of placing totemism in the forefront of the 
early religion of the Hebrews, nor should 
the claims of ancestor-worship have been 
eliminated. The stress laid on the processes 
of reproduction in connexion with the 
ancient worship might, on the other hand, 
be considered an exaggeration. An even 
stronger case of dogmatic assertion is Dr. 
Oesterley’s statement on p. 582 that the 
euttings for the dead spoken of in Deut. xiv. 1 
were done “in order the more easily to be 
ee by the oll fe 
assing over the subject of the A ha, 
which is briefly dealt with under fons headin 4 
we reach the writings of the New Testament. 
A general article on the canonical Gospels 
is contributed by Bishop Maclean, who also 
writes the separate articles on the three 
synoptic Gospels. A sketch of the apocry- 
hal Gospels is given by Prof. Shailer 
thews. In summing up the argument 


oe the Gospel of St. John, Prof. 
. T. Davison says that 


“the balance of probability is decidedly in favour 
of Johannine authorship, though some difficulties 
a ey in a sapetnesia have not nose denied, 
an @ possibity co-operation on ti t of 
John’s disciples in iphones bas not been pad uded.” 








In the course of an article on ‘ Paul the 
Apostle,’ Bishop Maclean arrives at the 
conclusion that the thirteen Epistles ascribed 
to St. Paul are genuine. The same con- 
servative note is struck in the separate 
articles on the Epistles by Bishop Maclean 
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out. The contribution on the ‘ Acts of the 
Apostles’ is also by Bishop Maclean. 

The article ‘Jesus Christ,’ extending 
from p. 441 to p. 465, by Prof. W. P. Pater- 
son, will be found helpful. The method 
is critical, and the tone undogmatic. Prof. 
Paterson tries to bring us to the heart of 
things, and he deserves our gratitude. 
There are also articles on ‘ Person of Christ,’ 
‘Incarnation,’ ‘ Resurrection,’ and ‘ Atone- 
ment.’ Prof. A. R. 8S. Kennedy writes on 
the ‘Canon of the New Testament,’ and 
Dr. F. G. Kenyon has a long article on 
the ‘Text of the New Testament,’ which 
includes an account of the versions. The 
last-named scholar also writes separately 
on the ‘English Versions’ of the Bible. 
The subjects ‘Eucharist’ and ‘ Faith’ 
receive fairly full attention, and there is 
also an article headed ‘ Christianity.’ 

The article ‘God,’ by Bishop Maclean, 
will be found instructive; but one is in- 
clined to think that the results of investiga- 
tion regarding the pre-Mosaie conception 
of God need not be “ almost entirely nega- 
tive.” Thus it seems fair to make use of 
the aid afforded by the conceptions of the 
Babylonians and other Semitic nations in 
olden times, particularly as the prohi- 
bitions of idolatrous forms of worship to 
be found in the Old Testament often point 
directly to the kinds of cults that were 
prevalent among other Semites, the legiti- 
mate inference often being that these cults 
were partly populee survivals among the 
Hebrews themselves. Among other subjects 
more or less affecting the Bible in its entirety 
may be mentioned * Revelation,’ ‘ Miracles,’ 
* Messiah,’ and ‘ Inspiration.’ 

Prefixed to the Dictionary is a paper 
by Principal Alexander Stewart on the 
‘Pronunciation of Proper Names’ found 
in the Bible. The writer contrasts the 
systems recommended by different authori- 
ties, particularly Profs. T. IK. Cheyne and 
W. B. Stevenson. 

The Dictionary is, apart from the diagrams 
accompanying the article ‘Temple,’ not 
illustrated, nor is any literature named at 
the end of the contributions; but there 
are four good maps. 


Spirit in the New Testament. By Edward 
W. Winstanley. (Cambridge, University 
nw .)—On the last page of this book it is 
sal 
‘*that we need in the present time as Churches 
and as individual disciples, with all our restless 
competition and our ceaseless controversies, more 
inwardness, more divine-human communion or 
interaction, more life év 76 mvevuart.” 


These words reveal the purpose of the writer, 
and by those who share his religious sym- 
pathies the book will be prized. Apart 
altogether from its religious value, the work 
will interest the student of history and the 
New Testament scholar. The Acts of the 
Apostles, for example, which is the first 
Church history writing, might be termed, 
according to Mr. Winstanley, “The Acts 
of the Holy Spirit in and through Peter, 
Paul, and other leaders.” Then, again, 
if we pass down the ages to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, we come to Joachim 
of Floris and John of Parma and Brother 
Gerard, with their theory of the third age 
of the world’s history under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. For the student of the 
New Testament the interest of the book 
lies in such a fact as this, that “‘ the first and 
most marked feature,” to use the words of 
another writer, “in the Pauline Epistles is 
the place assigned to zvetuz.—the presence 
and action of the zvetpa in the istian 
life.” Much has been written on mvedpus, 


and other writers; but undue dogmatism | especially in its connexion with P 


is avoided, the arguments being fairly set | by such writers as Holsten, Richard Schmidt, 





and Liidemann; but for the instances of 
the use of the word students have had to 
turn to Bruder’s ‘Concordance,’ and for 
their significance to Grimm’s or Cremer’s 
‘Lexicon.’ There is need for Mr. Win- 
stanley’s book, which has been constructed 
with scholarly exactness, and which deals 
directly with its professed subject without 
entering into discussions of the theories 
in other works. 


The Targum to ‘The Song of Songs’ ; 
The Book of the Apple; The Ten Jewish 
Martyrs ; A Dialogue on Games of Chanee, 
Translated by Hermann Gollancz. (Luzac 
& Co.)}—Prof. Gollancz has rendered a useful 
service to Hebrew students and others by 
publishing the translations contained in the 
present volume. The pieces selected are 
calculated to give the reader an insight into 
certain modes of thought and forms of 
expression characteristic of sections of 
Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages and 
later, and ‘ The Book of the Apple’ is in- 
teresting besides as a pseudo-Aristotelian 
work, tinged with Jewish ideas, and so far 
not known in any earlier form than that 
represented by the Hebrew text. 

The Targum to “The Song of Songs,”’ 
with which the volume opens, is an Aramaic 
legendary and homiletical exposition of the 
Biblical text in the style of the Midrash. 
The term ‘‘ Targum,” meaning translation, 
or, at the most, paraphrase, is therefore 
in reality a misnomer. All that can be said 
with certainty regarding the date of com- 
position is that it belongs to a period anterior 
to the eleventh century. The ‘Sepher hat- 
Tapuah,’ or ‘ Book of the Apple,’ was trans- 
lated in the thirteenth century into Hebrew 
from an Arabic form of the work, but neither 
the supposed original Greek text nor the 
Arabic version has come down to us. 
The first mention of it so far has been found 
in an Arabic philosophical encyclopedia 
of the tenth century. Aristotle is repre- 
sented as conversing with his disciples on 
his death-bed, much in the style of Plato’s 
‘Phedo,’ on the immortality of the soul, 
and other philosophical problems. He holds 
in his hand an apple, in order to refresh 
by its scent his failing vital power. ‘ These 
Things I Remember ’ is a liturgical piece in 
Hebrew, describing the death of ten Jewish 
martyrs, some of whom belonged to the 
latter days of the Second Temple, whilst 
others of the number lived in later periods. 
The different episodes are, however, united 
in the poem to form a single continuous 
elegy. A metrical rendering, by Prof. Israel 
Gollancz, of another version of the story 
is added. The volume ends with ‘A Dia- 
logue on Games of Chance,’ translated from 
a Hebrew composition of Leo de Modena 
(1571-1648), a highly gifted, but wayward 
writer, who has been well described as 
“halting all his life between superstition 
and unbelief, between vice and the struggle 
against it, between philosophy and ra- 
tionalism.”’ The little work, of which there 
also exist translations in other re 
anguages, is written in a spirited style, 
and is filled with allusions to’ Biblical and 
later Hebrew literature. The habitual 
devotee of games of chance acknowledges 
at the end that his defence of the practice 
was only intended as a jew desprit, and 
he then proceeds to utter a much more 
effective indictment against it than had been 
brought forward by his zealous and virtuous 
friend. 

The volume is not without its blemishes. 
One cannot help thinking that the author 
has not in all respects given us here of his 
best. The literary information contained 
in the Introduction is often meagre, and 
what it does offer might have been improved 
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by more careful revision. In speaking of | Library” aims at providing a series of 


the high estimation in which Aristotle was 
held by the Jews, Prof. Gollancz says that 
“even the great Maimonides speaks of him 
in flattering terms.” But such a state- 
ment seems far from doing justice to the 
fact that the philosophy of Maimonides 
was in the main nothing but that of Aristotle 
as presented in the most authoritative 
Arabic works to which he had access. Mis- 
takes like “‘ Ari Noham’”’ (p. 7, for Nohém) 
and “‘ Midrash Conan” (p. 10, for Conén) 
may also be attributed to haste. 

The Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of 
Judah. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. (A. & 
C. Black.)—Prof. Cheyne has in the present 
work endeavoured to apply his well-known 
Yerahmeel theory to the later stages in the 
history of Judah, beginning with the finding 
of the law-book fae carro identified with 
Deuteronomy) in the Temple under Josiah, 
and ending with the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. The learned author himself is anxious 
to substitute the title ‘“ North Arabian” 
for the term “‘ Yerahmeel ” in connexion with 
the theory associated with his name. It is 
indeed true that the former designation 
would, as the wider, be more appropriate ; 
but we believe that the title Yerahmeel will 
nevertheless in @ special manner remain 
attached to the theory on account of the 
great prominence which Prof. Cheyne himself 
has given to the name in his emendations 
of the Biblical text. 

In an Introduction covering no fewer than 
forty-eight pages the criticisms to which 
the hypothesis has been subjected are dealt 
with; and it must be owned that so 
far as kindliness of critical temper goes, 
Prof. Cheyne by far outstrips his assailants. 
He never recriminates, but always finds 
something creditable to say about them. 
The question as to correctness of view 
is, however, entirely independent of a 
consideration of this kind. Some parts of 
the Introduction betoken a mind _ that 
is still open to be convinced of opinions 
contrary to those that are its own. Thus on 
p. xlviii we read :— 

‘* None of us is infallible; why, then, should not 

both Prof. Winckler and I, and even our critics, 
have made many mistakes ?” 
But this truly critical attitude does not at 
present dispose the author to abandon any 
essential part of his theory. He, on the 
contrary, proceeds to add some important 
new links to it, undismayed by the fact 
that his hypothesis has created for him 
an almost isolated position among scholars. 

The outstanding points in Part I., which 
deals with the political and prophetic 
movements of the period, are that Pharaoh 
Neko, who is reported to have slain Josiah 
at Megiddo, must give place to a Misrite 
King of North Arabia, and that Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself, though not to be set aside 
altogether, did not do all that is related of 
him, his name having possibly been confused 
with that of a North Arabian prince. The 
second part treats in a full and often incisive 
manner on the ‘“law-books’”’ (excepting 
the priestly code); and here also Prof. 
Cheyne is at pains to demonstrate what may 
be called a maximum amount of North 
Arabian influence, without, however, deny- 
ing either direct or indirect Babylonian 
influence on the development of Israelitish 
law. There are, on the other hand, those 
who think that the “ borrowing”’ theories 
have been carried far enough, and that it 
would be worth while to see what can be 
done with a hypothesis affirming more 
decided originality on the part of the 
Hebrews. 

The Greek and Eastern Churches. B 
Walter F. Adeney. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark.)}—‘‘ The International Theological 





‘ 


volumes ‘“‘ which may adequately represent 
the present condition of investigation,” 
written by “scholars of recognized reputa- 
tion in the several branches of study assigned 
to them.” So far as this volume on the 
Eastern Churches is concerned, it cannot be 
said that the programme is fulfilled. The 
carelessness and want of scholarship dis- 
played are inexcusable. We admit that 
any one who reads the book through will 
obtain a general idea of the history and 
movements of the Eastern Churches; the 
ground is covered, and the main movements 
are grasped. We also recognize that the 
chapters on Arianism and the earlier con- 
troversies about the person of Christ are 
meritorious, and seem to be the result of 
conscientious study. But we cannot recom- 
mend the work as a trustworthy guide, or 
as abreast of recent research. 

One of the most important events in the 
history of the Greek Church was the restora- 
tion of image-worship by the Empress 
Theodora. In a history of that Church 
published in 1908 we expect to find the 
right date assigned to such @ leading event. 
Here is Mr. Adeney’s notice of it :— 

“On the death of Theophilus (a.p. 842) his 

widow Theodora......restored the image-worship, 
and so put an end to the second iconoclastic cam- 
paign. Within a few months of her accession to 
power (Jan., 842) she summoned a Council which 
confirmed the decision of the second Council of 
Nicvea.” 
Here an old exploded date is repeated. 
The true date of the Council is A.D. 843. 
Again, we expect to find an authoritative 
statement about the foundation of the 
Church in Bulgaria. Very little is said 
about it, and that little includes the time- 
honoured error that Cyril and Methodius were 
the ‘‘ founders and early organizers.’””’ When 
the author speaks of “‘ the separation of the 
Eastern and Western Empires, followed by 
the slow dissolution of the latter, and then 
its marvellous resurrection as an independent 
power,”’ he shows that he has not assimilated 
the teaching of Bryce’s ‘Holy Roman 
Empire. He has devoted some pages to 
the position of the Christians in the kingdom 
of the Sassanids, but the principal recent 
work on the subject—that of Labourt—is 
unknown to him. The dependence of the 
Greek Church on the Emperors is frequently 
mentioned, but in a work of this scope we 
look for a definite exposition of the relations 
between Church and State, of the position 
of the Patriarch in regard to the Basileus, 
and we expect to find that Gelzer’s important 
monograph on the question has been used. 
But the expectation is not fulfilled. And 
what are we to say of a book on the Greek 
Church in which the name of Leontius Byzan- 
tius, the greatest theologian of the sixth 
century, is not even mentioned? The 
serious gaps in the author’s knowledge of 
modern investigations render his _biblio- 
graphical notices at the heads of chapters 
unsatisfactory. It is, for instance, surpris- 
ing to find that the well-known work of 
Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson on Sancta 
Sophia is omitted in the books which are 
cited on Byzantine art. 

The author informs us that the Goths 
“were defeated and driven back by the 
Emperor Claudius (A.D. 269), just about 
the time when the elder Theodosius was 
repulsing the Saxons in Britain.” It would 
be an exact parallel to this amazing state- 
ment if Mr. Adeney were to say that 
William III. became King of England just 
about the time when the French Revolution 
broke out. On the same page (302) a false 
conception is conveyed of the position of 
Hermanric, through the failure to distin- 
guish between the Ostrogoths and Visigoths. 





The Emperqr Constantine V. received an 
unsavoury nickname from the religious party 
which he persecuted. Mr. Adeney has 
baptized him with a new nickname, ‘“‘ Copro- 
nicus,” which sounds equally unsavoury. It 
is not @ misprint, for it occurs at least six 
times. Yaroslav, the great prince of Kiev, 
whose reign was so important for the early 
development of Christianity in Russia, 
appears under the form of “ Yasolaf.” As 
the name occurs four times on the same 
page, it cannot be a printer’s error. 


On Consideration. By Saint Bernard, 
Translated by George Lewis. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—St. Bernard’s ‘De Con- 
sideratione,’ accounted by many his greatest 
work, deserves to be translated and to be 
correctly translated. The Clarendon Press, 
from which this volume has issued, ought 
to be, and is not, a antee of its accurate 
scholarship. The slips or blunders in trans- 
lation are many, and are in every book, 
if not in every one of the small chapters. 
Some examples from the First Book may be 
given. In chap. v. the words “ Quin et 
camelis pueri Abrahe potum tribuas”’ 
cannot be rendered “‘ Nay let the servants 
of Abraham give drink even to the camels,” 
Mr. Lewis offers us ““ Why should they not 
scorn to give judgement concerning men’s 
poor earthly possessions, seeing that they 
shall judge heavenly things and angels too ?” 
for the Latin (chap. v.) “‘ Quidni contemnant 
judicare de terrenis possessiunculis hominum, 
qui in celestibus et angelos judicabunt ?”’ 
The obvious translation is surely “in 
heavenly matters even the angels.” In 
chap. viii. there is a discussion on the Mean, 
and the words oceur, “ Propterea dico tibi ; 
a paucis advertitur, quia paucorum pru- 
dentia est.’’ The rendering should be ‘“‘There- 
fore I say to you, it [the Mean] is perceived 
by few, because few have prudence.” Mr. 
Lewis gives as his version, ‘‘ Why do I tell 
you this? Few pay attention to Prudence 
because few possess it.”” Turning to chap. x., 
we find the words “‘ Publicantes semetipsos 
ad multorum conscientiag, in quo vel suse 
solius satis poterant confundi judicio,” 
and these are translated by Mr. Lewis into 
‘revealing themselves to the consciences 
of the multitude, a tribunal before which 
they would, as in the judgement of even 
their own conscience, be confounded.” 
The right rendering is “ in which they might 
have been sufficiently confounded by the 
judgement of their own conscience alone.” 

In Book IV. chap. iii. is this sentence: 
“* Uterque ergo Ecclesie et spiritualis scilicet 
gladius, et materialis ; sed is quidem pro Ec- 
clesia, ille vero et ab Ecclesia exserendus,” 
and Mr. Lewis translates it: “‘ Both swords 
belong to the Church, the spiritual and the 
material ; the one is to be used to defend the 
Church, but the other must even be banished 
from the Church.” The sentence, as given 
by Mr. Lewis, contradicts itself. Both 
swords belong to the Church, and yet one 
is to be banished from it. St. Bernard 
never made any statement of that kind, 
What he did say was that the one sword 
(the temporal) was to be drawn for the 
Church, and the other (the spiritual) by 
the Church. on 

Another and a last example of Mr. Lewis’s 
translations may be given. These words 
oceur in Book V. chap. x. : ‘‘ Quam bene ea 
mulier fermentavit ut nec divisione quidem 
facta carnis et anime, a carne vel 
Verbum divideretur! Mansit et in separa- 
tione inseparabilis unitas,” and they may 
be rendered: “How well did a woman 
leaven them, so that not even when division 
was made of flesh and spirit from either was 
the Word divided. Even in the separation 
there remained the inseparable unity.’’ 
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The translation supplied by Mr. Lewis may 


be compared with the Latin and with the | 


rendering just given :— 

** How well the woman leavened them. And so, 
in the parallel, without dividing the body and soul, 
the Word was distinct from the body and soul, yet 
so that in the separation the inseparable union was 
maintained.” 


Riley. Vol. IV. (Longmans & Co.)—The 
fourth section of ‘ Pontifical Services,’ illus- 
trated from sixteenth-century woodcuts, 
with descriptive notes by Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, has been issued by the Alcuin Society. 
These woodcuts are reproduced from two 
early printed editions of the Roman Pon- 
tifical, about the time of the Reformation, 
both of which were printed at Venice, 
in the respective years 1520 and 1572. The 
illustrations are interesting in themselves 
as good examples of the rough woodcut pic- 
tures of the times, and are also valuable 
to ecclesiologists as affording accurate testi- 
mony to the liturgical practice of the day. 
The usage represented is doubtless that which 
prevailed in the city of Venice. There is 
not a little interest in comparing the two 
series, which are separated by about half a 
century. The liturgical arrangement of the 
altars and the vestments of the ministers 
show very little change; but the general 
Gothic treatment of the architectural features 
and surroundings of the first series gives 
way to a frankly Renaissance feeling in the 
latter. The altars always have frontals, 
but they lack gradines, except in a single 
case. Where candlesticks are shown, there 
are not more than two. About a third of 
the cuts in this volume are illustrative of 
the various episcopal acts connected with 
the founding and consecrating of a church, 
beginning with the laying of the foundation 
stone, and subsequently showing the bishop 
on a low ladder, anointing and censing the 
twelve consecration crosses on the walls 
of the completed building. A curious in- 
stance of a change of custom occurs in the 
two cuts illustrative of the ‘ Reception of an 
Empress or Queen’; in the first case (1520) 
the lady, crowned, sits astride her horse ; 
in the latter (1572) the lady rides on a side- 
saddle. This may supplement the recent 
discussion of. the subject in Notes and 
Queries. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Lorenzo the Magnificent, by E. L. 8. 
Horsburgh (Methuen & Co.), is one of the 
crowd of books now available concerning 
the Italian Renaissance. Whether the world 
really needed another work on Lorenzo dei 
Medici is doubtful, as the author appears 
to admit. Still, it is always a good thing 
to have a book of which the author clearly 
enjoyed the writing, as in the case of 
that before us. If Mr. Horsburgh’s work is 
not exactly a contribution to knowledge, 
it is at least a very agreeable presentment 
of what is known, and is written pleasantly 
and lucidly, without that touch of preciosit 
one + ae finds in books dealing with this 
period. 

_ We do not know of any place where the 
intricacies of Italian politics are better 
unravelled. The reader previously ignorant 
—and this book is obviously designed for 
the general public—will gain some notion 
of what the balance of power meant to 
the statesmen who first made it a working 
principle. The portrait of Lorenzo is con- 
vineing and well-proportioned, though Mr. 
Horsburgh suffers a little from the tendency 
to apologize. He prides himself especially 
on his study of the literary work of his hero ; 
and it certainly leaves little to be desired 


| critic. 
_ the dictum of Johnson which compares 
Pontifical Services. Edited by Athelstan 
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| on the ground of fullness. Sympathetic, 


and on the whole just, as it is, we rather 
weary of the lengthy prose paraphrases 
of Lorenzo’s works, though perhaps they 
were necessary. On one point in particular 
we are in emphatic disagreement with the 
Mr. Horsburgh quotes with approval 


sonneteering to carving cherry-stones, and 
adds that in his opinion there are not 
twelve sonnets in the English language 
(apart from Shakespeare’s) which were worth 
the writing. With the work of Milton, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Mrs. Browning, Ros- 
setti, and Matthew Arnold before him— 
not to mention living writers of distinction— 
@ critic who so delivers himself is surely out 
of court. Perhaps the best characteristic of 
the book is the way it brings out the 
versatility of Lorenzo, and exhibits him as 
the perfect embodiment of the spirit of the 
Renaissance. We quote one passage, which 
shows our author at his best :— 

‘* These verses of occasion, however, were done 
so well, his sportive fancy touched so many 
points of human interest, that Lorenzo takes rank 
as an Italian poet whose work, within its limits, 
may challenge comparison with similar work 
executed by | other. He has a fluent and 
happy command of a language which he did 
much to dignify and rescue from neglect and 
debasement. Gifted with extraordinary versa- 
tility, he took an interest in everything, and his 
facile gift of versification enabled him to express 
his interests in — form. Nothing left him 
indifferent or untouched ; each new fancy, emo- 
tion, or experience promptly found an appropriate 
poetic embodiment in sonnet or satire, in pastoral 
or lyric song. Thus his poetry is indeed himself, 
nor can he be known as ke really was only from 
the study of diplomatic despatches and official 
records. ‘ Nencia da Barberini’ is as much a 
part of the man himself as his influence over the 
government of Florence; indeed, we shall the 
better understand his government if we realize 
him as the author of ‘ Nencia.’ As he was in his 
poetry so he was in his government, sometimes 
cold and cynical, sometimes impassioned and 
impulsive ; now gratifying the worst passions of 
his animal nature, now rising to lofty heights of 
self-criticism and moral enthusiasm ; at one time 
careless how much he might corrupt, at another 
time intent on edification and spiritual exaltation. 
...-His was no dual personality. He was a 
stone cut with many facets, essentially one, but 
catching and flashing back all the light and life 
which was around him. He stretched out both 
hands to grasp whatever experience the world 
had to afford, and gave it again to the world 
— and interpreted in poetic forms of 


There is a little too much conventional 
cant—we can really call it nothing else— 
about the Renaissance ; a repetition of the 
strange misconception that the Middle Ages 
were joyless, as compared with later times. 
How such statements can be made, apart 
from unworthy prejudice, we have never 
been able to understand. Joyless! the ages 
that produced Salisbury Cathedral and the 
‘Chanson de Roland,’ Giotto’s frescoes, 
and the wedding of the Adriatic. Foolish 
and ignorant from the standpoint of latter- 
day enlightenment they may have been, but 
they seem to us as little joyless as any age 
the world has seen. 

We have one further suggestion to make. 
It is surely not good literary manners to cite 
a living writer without a prefix of some 
sort, nor does the practice tend to clearness. 


The Iliad of the East. By Frederika Mac- 
Donald. (John Lane.)—The second title of 
this volume describes its contents as a 
selection of legends drawn from the Rama- 
yana (spelt on the title-page Ramayana, in 
accordance with the popular mispronuncia- 
tion, and elsewhere Ramayana). If it is 
necessary to call the two chief Sanskrit epics 
by the titles of their Greek analogues, 
it would surely be more appropriate to 
compare the Ramayana with the Odyssey, as 


| being in the main the story of the adven- 
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tures of a hero, and to reserve the name 
Tliad for the Mahabharata, which resembles 
it in so far as it is primarily the history of a 
great war. 

The English versions here presented were 
first published in 1870, and are condensed 
from Fauche’s French translation of the 
Ramayana. They fairly represent the 
principal subjects of the Sanskrit epic, and 
thus fulfil the object of the volume, which 
is to convey to English readers some idea 
of its wealth of imagination and stores of 
traditional lore, which have permeated the 
life and thought of India for twenty-four 
centuries. But the change in appearance 
which these stories have undergone is indeed 
passing strange. The style of expression 
sometimes suggests Walter Scott rather 
than the Ramayana. Opening the book 
at random, we find, for instance, “ At 
that the angry monarch sprang to his feet 
and began to pace the narrow hermitage to 
and fro,” and such expressions as “ thou 
contumacious troglodyte!” and “this can- 
tankerous priest,” for which no equivalent 
is to be found in the original. There is 
an amusing error on p. 308 in a note 
on the demon Réahu, who is described as 
‘*a headless monster, who in times of 
eclipse was supposed to devour the sun or 
moon, as the case might be.” The note 
proceeds :— 

** How he managed this little matter, lacking a 

head, and consequently one would suppose a 
mouth, I cannot undertake to say; nor do any 
of the mythological works I have searched throw 
light on the subject.” 
It is the severed head of Rahu which, 
according to Hindu mythology, continues 
to pursue the sun and moon in the 
attempt to devour them. 


The Philosophy of Gassendi. By G. 8. 
Brett. (Macmillan & Co.)—Though well 
known to all readers of Descartes as a fore- 
most figure in the philosophy of the first half 
of the seventeenth century, Gassendi has 
been but little studied, and this book—the 
first in English devoted to his philosophy, 
and one of few even when all literatures 
have been searched—amply accounts for 
the neglect. The main part of Mr. Brett’s 
task has been to give us the substance, with 
@ running commentary, of Gassendi’s ‘ Syn- 
tagma ’—a work which, if we may judge 
from certain passages in which Mr. Brett 
takes us into his confidence, is almost, if not 
altogether, unreadable. That Gassendi re- 
vived the principles of “atomism,” and 
furbished anew the philosophy which has 
become known as “‘ Epicureanism,”’ may be 
gathered from histories of philosophy. But 
beyond this is there anything of importance 
to be gained by a detailed study of this 
genial, but too monumental author? Mr. 
Brett yay to think that there is; but in 
spite of his manifest knowledge and sym- 
pathetic historical point of view, we fear 
that the main result of his labour will be 
to increase the confidence with which 
students of philosophy will continue to 
neglect Gassendi. 


Myths of the Norsemen. By H. A. Guerber. 
(Harrap & Co.)—That the myths of the 
Teutons have figured but seldom in literature 
and art is as well known as it is regrettable. 

This is not a state of things to be desired ; 
no nation should be ignorant of its own 
resources, and every fresh attempt to call 
attention to them deserves a hearty welcome, 
especially when it takes a form so pleasing 
as Mr. Guerber’s volume. We do not 








propose to touch on its contents in detail ; 
the reader should find out its excellences 
for himself. Wedo not mean, of course, that 
it will arouse in him only admiration ; on the 
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contrary, those to whom they are unfamiliar 
will find much in these old legends to 
shock and repel them. It becomes clear on 
the hastiest study that they are fierce and 
brutal beyond those of other nations; the 
rage of Brunhilde is almost unparalleled 
in story ; their horizon is too often bounded 
by war and revelry; for the Viking, if for 
any primitive warrior, to live meant, before 
all, to fight and to carouse. Unlike the 
myths of Hellas, they are not endowed with 
grace to atone for much ferocity; they do 
not, like the Celtic, call up visions of en- 
chantment; they are homely to a fault— 
“plump ” the Germans call it—in many of 
their details ; their ideas are often puerile; 
and their humour (that of the genre painter 
at its best) is apt on occasion to degenerate 
into absurdity. Yet such blemishes as they 
have are paid for to the full by their rugged 
grandeur, their spirit of tragic resignation, 
their intense sympathy with human nature. 
Their gods are no serene abstractions, 
looking down on the map of life with 
philosophic coldness; they struggle and 
suffer and make merry, knowing that 
though they dwell in golden palaces they 
too must die. And this death is the 
price of sin; they have listened to the 
tempter Loki, and they and theirs must be 
wiped out before the birth of a new world of 
righteousness and well-being. The idea of 
moral obligation, which is at the root of this 
myth of Ragnarok, is no less clearly traceable 
in the Frithiof Saga; the hero, who is guilty 
of sacrilege, scorns to shield himself behind 
@ lie, and puts aside the cup of happiness 
when it is already at his lips. 

Mr. Guerber’s style is bright and pic- 
turesque. The stories are well told by him, 
and he has heightened the effect by a 
judicious use of poetical extracts. We do 
not always admire his choice of illustrations ; 
heroes seldom gain by being presen 
in visible form; but they are attractive as a 
whole, and younger readers at any rate 
are not likely to find fault with them. 
If we have any complaint to make it is 
that he intersperses his narrative with 
comments without bringing forward evi- 
dence to substantiate his views. Learned 
criticisms are not de rigueur in books of this 
kind—indeed, in many cases they would be 
better left out; but if they are to be intro- 
duced at all, they must have the sanction 
of authority. Statements such as that the 
goddess Frigga is identical with the German 
Dame Holle, or with Ostara, or Bertha, or 
Frau Venus, or the White Lady of Hohen- 
zollern ; that the Nornies (the Scandinavian 
Fates) reappear in the tale of the Sleeping 
Beauty, oak on the witches in ‘ Macbeth’ ; 
that Bishop Hatto’s rats are the souls of the 
murdered peasants, &c., may be stimulating, 
but they can hardly be said to carry with 
them their own verification. 


A CHEAP edition has just appeared of 
The Message (Grant Richards), the best 
written of the crowd of modern stories 
concerning a foreign invasion of England. 
The author, Mr. A. J. Dawson, now adds 
& modest and effective Preface concerning 
the aims and reception of the book. 








OXFORD NOTES. 


“Tue Constitution is saved.” “A Com- 
mission is needed at once.’’ So say severally 
the very old and the very young amongst 
our legislators. And what say those of 
uncertain years, the slightly grizzled ? 
One of these at least is tending more and 
more to side with the party of youth and 
impatience. 

Two important constitutional reforms 
have been proposed this term. Both have 





suffered shipwreck. The first was concerned 
with the constitution of Congregation. At 
present every Master who resides within a 
mile and a half of Carfax is a member of 
the Domestic Assembly. Most ms who 
take an active part in the work of the Uni- 
versity contrive to live inside the magic 
circle, though some who woo the breeze 
on Headington Hill are obliged, it is whis- 
p to careful on which side of the 
ed they sleep. On the other hand, a goodly 
number of those whose interests are not 
academic can likewise claim benefit of 
locality. There are the professional men 
of the city, clergy, doctors, and so forth. 
Besides, there are the residents who come 
for residence’s sake. What brings them to 
this pestiferous spot is a standing puzzle 
to the sociologist. The fact remains that 
their number steadily mounts, whilst the 
attendances at the Bodleian do not show 
@ corresponding rate of increase. Of course 
they are honourable men. Are they not 
Masters ? But to those who have regard 
for the logic of our institutions, it is not 
obvious on what principle these onlookers 
should have a place in Congregation as well 
as in Convocation, where their presence is 
entirely legitimate. However, logic and its 
principles are at a discount in this land of 
ours. The Buitish public is careless thereof, 
because it is so stupid. So are our Con- 
stitutionalists, because they are so clever. 
Enunciate a principle, and they undertake 
to drive a coach and four through it. In 
the present case it was a pass coach. The 
principle on which the proposed reform 
rested was that Congregation ought to be 
reserved for such as take part in the educa- 
tional work of the University, Unanswer- 
able reply: Every resident takes part in 
that work, for he is a coach, either actually 
or at least potentially, since presumably he 
would teach if he could get pupils. Triumph 
of the constitutional party, assisted by the 
disinterested persons whose status was in 
question. 


The second reform had reference to the 
M.A. At present this degree implies two 
things, namely, that its possessor has 
survived the taking of his B.A. by something 
like three years, and that he has 12/. to 
spend. Now neither longevity nor wealth 
is peculiar to the intellectual man. Mean- 
while, there is reason to suspect that, away 
from Oxford, the Bachelor who dons the 
Master’s hood is commonly held to have 
undergone some higher initiation of an in- 
tellectual kind. Hence the question arose: 
Is not the University guilty of dishonest 
trading ? The constitutionalist reply is that 
the Oxford man who says we are trading 
in a sham is as a bird that fouls its own 
nest. The comparison is more odorous 
than convincing. Surely ‘“‘ Honour amongst 
thieves” is not amongst the Command- 
ments. There was a much stronger argu- 
ment for the defence, however, but it was 
overlooked. It is this. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity carries with it no stigma 
of intellectuality ; yet it confers an added 

ace which is justly prized. No one in 

is senses could accuse the clergy of foist- 
ing a bo article upon an unsuspecting 
public. erefore, if cleric, why not lay- 
man? The University, in fact, is in this 
respect like a tailor’s shop that puts in its 
window some expensive and at the same time 
garish article of dress. Any one may in 
theory buy it; any one may wear it. In 
practice, however, it takes a man of un- 
common grit, a veritable leader of fashion, 
to sport so egregious a decoration. So it 
comes about that, after all, exceptional 
ualities of mind are connoted in the wearer. 
the only possible danger in this line of 





argument is that it carries oneso far. Plainly 
there ought to be “‘ no d—d merit ” about the 
B.A. either. Think of it. These men you 
plough in “ Mods ”’ or Group A have shared 
your life, are attached to you by the bond 
of commensality—nay, are perhaps the very 
men to whose feats in the stricken field you 
owe your keenest emotions of corporate 
pride. So let residence be all in all. Is not 
“Sit tight” the watchword of constitu- 
tionalism ? 

_ Unfortunately, the alternative to accept- 
ing this view of the question was to vote 
for @ measure which did not embody the 
principle to which its promoters made appeal. 
That principle clearly was that the M.A., 
since it was distinct from the B.A., should 
involve a distinct intellectual test. But 
the proposal before Congregation was that 
the man who achieved a class, as contrasted 
with a pass, in the B.A. examination should 
thereupon be entitled to proceed to a Master’s 
degree no less bogus than ever. Only the 
passman who went on to take a Diploma, 
win a University Scholarship, or otherwise 
achieve the impossible, could be said to have 
won a real M.A. Hence it is, perhaps, not 
surprising that the second sallonia shared 
the fate of the first. 

How long are we to be allowed to “ mark 
time” thus? A good many excellent 
persons, indeed, do not see the need of reform 
at all. ‘Let us alone,” is their cry. Nor 
are they lotus-eaters. Life is “‘ all labour ”’ 
here nowadays; and on the whole we may 
be said, I think, to look very well after the 
morals, the manners, and up to a certain 
point the minds, of our young men. In 
fact, conscience doth make Tories of us all. 
To one, indeed, who tries to recollect the 
spirit of twenty years ago, it certainly seems 
that there is more pious self-satisfaction, 
and less “divine discontent,” than there 
used to be. Yet it is hard to deny that our 
machinery, both legislative and executive, 
is exceedingly cumbrous ; that the teaching 
resources of the University are not utilized 
to the full, thanks mainly to inter-collegiate 
rivalry; and that advanced study lacks 
consistent encouragement. Good as we 
are, we might become much better, with 
wise reorganization. This is a view of the 
case held not merely by the Labour Party 
—that bugbear of the timorous—but like- 
wise by organs of conservative opinion that 
shall be nameless. Granting, then, that 
reconstruction must come, the question 
arises : Can we reform ourselves from within, 
or do we await the Platonic pixpa por? eEwber? 
Now the University seems bent on dodging 
the one horn of this dilemma. There are 
too many private interests at stake—not 
personal exactly, but rather sectional—for 
change in any form to be generally accept- 
able. So we are threatened with the other 
horn. Rumour has it that the Chancellor’s 
scheme is already at the printer’s. Will it 
commend itself to the majority? It is 
doubtful, since it is said to include 
Degrees for Women, as any plan to bring 
Oxford into harmony with the requirements 
of modern sentiment is bound to do. That 
hope failing, however, a Commission 1s in- 
evitable. 

From the dust of the arena let us turn 
aside for a moment to “the olive grove of 
Academe.”” There are, happily, aspects of 
University life in regard to which one would 
have it changeless. This is borne in upon 
one when one tastes the suave and humorous 
Latinity of Dr. Merry’s Croweian Orations, 
a collection of which his friends have in- 
duced him to publish. They cover twenty- 
seven years, and it might be thought that 
the salt would have lost its savour. But 
no. Our Commemoration mood would not 
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seem to vary with the lapse of time, to judge 
from the ial freshness of the themes 
ursued, whether grave or gay. Hear Dr. 
erry, for instance, on the joys of Summer 
Term :— 

“Ubi enim terrarum tot oblectamenta atque 
desidiz invitamenta quasi in unum collecta in- 
venias? Ubi tot athletarum et remigantium con- 
tentiones ceteraque callide juventutis ludicra? 
Adde etiam tot puellarum amabiles occursus, 
musicorum acroamata, saltationes festivas, hospi- 
tales matronarum mensas et pomeridiana pocula.” 
On the other hand, behold in our Public 
Orator a very Juvenal when scandals have 
to be lashed. There is, for instance, a 
posit ively terrifying description of a College 

‘ Rag” and its results. It ends thus :— 

“ Crastina vero luce cum turbulentissimus yam 
crapulam edormiverit, neque aliud stolide letitize 
[‘‘ stolid” is hardly what the College Dean would 
call it !] existet monumentum preter immundos 
cineres et fenestrarum ruinas tum demum— 

mentem — ico 
. redegit in veros timores _ i 
instans peenarum expectatio, cunctis tacite secum 
rogantibus ‘O rus, quando te aspiciam?’ Nec diu 
in dubio res heret. Confestim fit judicium et 
reorum relegatio ; 
exinde per amplum 

mittimur Elysium et pauci leta arva tenemus.” 
Let me hastily add, lest a previous remark 
be misunderstood, that the aspect of Uni- 
versity life here objurgated is not one of 
those in regard to which I would have it 


Two benefactions deserve to be put on 
record. Dr. Arthur Evans has once more 
made the University his debtor, by giving 
to the Ashmolean Museum his father’s 
magnificent collection illustrating the art 
of the Gothic and Teutonic peoples of the 
Migration Period. Some of the specimens 
of Anglo-Saxon and Frankish goldsmiths’ 
work are worthy of a place by the side of 
our priceless Alfred Jewel. Again, the six- 
teen holders of Oxford Honorary Degrees 
in the United States have most gracefully 

esented a valuable contribution to the 
Bancellor’s Fund, and the cordial letter 
that accompanied it was worth even more 
than the present itself in the eyes of all 
Oxford men. The distribution of the Chan- 
cellor’s Fund, by the by, will begin shortly, 
if it has not already begun; and it is 
rumoured that a policy of concentration 
will be followed, fe is to be hoped that 
this does not mean that the very newest 
developments—for instance, the Diploma 
Courses, which on account of their very 
newness are not strongly represented at 
head-quarters—will be left entirely in the 
cold. To-day must not be endowed at the 

e of to-morrow. 

is has been a term of lectures. Never 
have Inaugurals and Special Courses 
rained upon us from heaven in so con- 
tinuous a do ur. And the remark- 
able thing is that there have been 
large audiences. Even if every one else 
did not “draw” like Dr. Sven Hedin, 
no one at least could complain of empty 
benches. The Parks’ System of course 
fulfilled its natural function. (The Parks’ 
System is mainly the creation of our Pro- 
fessors, who, taking unto themselves wives, 
redress the balance of the old.”) But 
College 
their attendance. When one was not lec- 
t oneself, one was listening to a friend. 
If this fever goes on spreading, the under- 
graduates will be coming next. M. 








W. H. BLISS. 


Tse death of Mr. W. H. Bliss, which 
oceurred on the 8th of the current month 
at Rome, will be much regretted by the 


‘called a new world into existence to | 
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many English scholars who have had occa- 
sion to consult MS. sources there. He had 
for more than thirty years been the official 
representative of the Public Record Office 
in Rome and Central Italy, and the willing 
helper of all who applied to him for assist- 
ance. He ed himself as a sort of 
literary Consul in Rome, and spared neither 
time ner trouble in the execution of his 
duties in that capacity. 

William Henry Bliss, born April 26th, 
1835, was the son of the Rev. William Bliss 
of Newton St. Loe, near Bath, by his wife 
Jane Monck Bridges, and nephew of the 
Rev. James Bliss, the editor of the works 
of Beveridge and Laud. He was educated 
at Winchester (1847-52), and remained all 
his life an enthusiastic Wykehamist. In 


1854 he entered Magdalen College, Oxford, | 


then a society with only a very few under- 
uates. He graduated as B.A. in 1859, 

A. in 1863, and B.C.L. in 1868. 

He lost his father while still at school 
(February 5th, 1850), and his mother took 
him with her to Hursley, near Winchester, 
where as a boy and a young man he learned 
to know and love his father’s friend ‘‘ Mr. 
Keble,” as he always called him. Keble’s 
personality and character made a lasting 
impression on him, and in after life he took 
great pride and pleasure in the recollection 
of this intimacy. His mother died Septem- 
ber 9th, 1871. 

Mr. Bliss was’ ordained deacon in 1858 and 
eo in 1865, between which dates he did 

th literary and clerical work, acting, for 
instance, as curate to his uncle James Bliss 
at Plymouth in 1863. From 1866 to 1868 
he was Vicar of North Hinksey, near Oxford. 
In 1869 he felt it his duty to be received 
into the Roman Communion, and in 1872 
he took advantage of the Act relieving him 
of his clerical disabilities. 

In 1859 (May 4th) he married Mary Jane, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Cecil Wray, 
Incumbent of St. Martin’s, Liverpool, His 
wife and a large family survive him. It was 
not until 1865 that he returned to Oxford, 
to which, as to Winchester, he was devotedly 
attached ; and in March, 1866, he had the 
great joy of being appointed a member of 
the Bodleian staff under H. O. Coxe. 
Here he remained until the end of 1876, 
acting as Keeper of Periodicals, and after 
1871 superintending the preparation of 
the printed Catalogue. The occupation 
was congenial, and he never severed his 
connexion with the.Library: one of his 
last visits in England was to the Bodleian. 
He did not finally give up his Oxford house 
till 1898 or thereabouts. 


At the end of 1876 the Rev. Joseph 
Stevenson, who was employed by the Public 
Record Office to obtain transcripts of docu- 
ments of historical importance in the 
Vatican Archives, resigned his appointment ; 
and Sir Thomas Hardy,on Cardin) Manning’s 
recommendation, appointed Mr. Bliss as his 
successor. Mr, Stevenson (who joined the 
Society of Jesus in September, 1877) did 
not quit Rome immediately on his resigna- 
tion ; and when Mr. Bliss took up his duties 


bd cs . at | in January, 1877, his position was a difficult 
utors were likewise assiduous in | 


one. The interposition of Cardinals Manni 

and Cullen ond of Lord Denbigh, and aoe 
all Mr. Bliss’s own persistence and tact, 
ultimately removed all difficulties, and he 
became the only non-official student who 
had continuous access to the Archivio 
Segreto until the opening of the Archives 
by Leo XIII. in 1881. Mr. Bliss was thus 
the oldest of the historical students at the 
Vatican, although on the occasion of the 
recent presentation to Mgr. Wenzel he 
waived his claim to that dignity in favour 
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epee 
of Prof. Pastor. Of his services in this 
capacity it is hardly necessary to speak. 
The mass of transcripts at the Public 
Record Office, many of them in his own hand, 
sufficiently attests his diligence. Father 
Foley and Father Knox drew freely upon 
_ them for their works on the English Catholics; 
and the constant references to them in 
Gardiner’s histories bear witness to their 
importance. 

Bliss’s printed work is less extensive. He 
had, while at the Bodleian, edited the 
‘Liber Regalis’ which was issued by Earl 
Beauchamp to the Roxburghe Club in 1871 ; 
and in 1890, under Sir Henry Maxwell- 
| Lyte’s directions, he began a Calendar of the 
| entries in the Register of Papal Bulls relating 
| to the British Isles. The first volume was 
issued in 1893, and eight volumes have now 
| appeared, bringing the work down to 1447; 
but since the fifth volume the Calendar has 
been edited by Mr. J. A. Twemlow, who 
succeeded Mr. C. Johnson as assistant- 
editor in 1897. The first volume of a 
corresponding Calendar of the Register of 
| Petitions appeared in 1894. 

When thus enabled to relinquish the 
Caiendar, Mr. Bliss gladly returned to his 
original province of procuring transcripts 
of documents of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It was work in which his 
natural modesty found more satisfaction, 
and for which he was much better fitted. 
His personal qualities were peculiarly 
adapted to dealing with the custodians of 
collections not yet sufficiently arranged to 
be conveniently opened to the public. He 
never asked as a right what could only be 
conferred as a favour, and the transparent 
| sincerity of his character disarmed all sus- 
picions. He thus succeeded in penetrating 
private archives whose owners would not 
willingly have admitted students of a less 
attractive disposition. For he did not confine 
his researches to the Vatican. Wherever 
he went, his first thought was to promote 
the publication of unprinted historical 
material. It was characteristic of him 
that a summer holiday in Stockholm in 1881 
led to his spending part of his vacation 
there in the two following years, and forming 
(with the sanction of the Deputy-Keeper) the 
collection of Stockholm ‘Transcripts now 
at the Public Record Office. In the same 
way he procured transcripts from Naples, 
Milan, and Zurich, the last due to his anxiety 
to utilize even the misfortune of an operation 
for cataract in the service of history. 

On his last visit to Zurich, for a final 
operation, he was knocked down by a cab 
and broke his leg, and there can be no doubt 
that this accident contributed to shorten 
his life. He died of influenza followed by 
pneumonia, after a very short illness. , 

One incident of his life in Italy was his 
appointment as English tutor to the then 
Prince of Naples; for this he refused to 
accept any remuneration, and he had the 
gratification on more than one occasion 
to find that he was not forgotten by his old 

upil. Italy filled a great place in his later 
life, and it would almost have broken his 
heart to give up his work in Rome. 


It would be difficult to say more of his 
personal character without betraying the 
iality of friendship, yet no one could 
ow him at all well without feeling warmly 
towards him; and owing to the varied 








circumstances of his life his friends were 
many both at Rome and in England. They 
will remember, and miss, his light-hearted- 
ness and courage, no less than his kindness 
and his honesty. He was, as a Roman 
' tradesman once expressed it, wna cost cara 
| persona, 
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PRE-TRACTARIAN OXFORD. 

THE well-informed reviewer of my book 
makes me date Hampden’s appointment 
to Hereford incorrectly as 1837. I turn to 
p. 144, and find it rightly given as 1847. 

Magee characterized somebody’s religion 
as insufficient for a tomtit. This is more 
incisive than the reviewer’s tomcat, coming 
nearer to devotional negation. The cat 1s 
possibly a devil-worshipper, but religious 
to that extent. 

The reviewer refers three times to unpub- 
lished correspondence with which he discerns 
me to be unacquainted. If his polite 
prognostic of a second edition to the book 
is fulfilled, it might gain something by my 
obtaining access to these sources of infor- 
mation. W. TucKWELL. 

*.* Our reviewer writes: “On p. xi. 
(a list of dates) Hampden is set down. as 
‘Bishop 1837-1868,’ and there are similar 
slips, which should be noticed before a new 
edition is printed. Magee is said to have 
described a certain sermon (not somebody’s 
religion) as ‘not containing enough Gospel 
to save a tomtit.’ I was not quoting this, or 
mixing my zoology.” 








VILLON AND JOB. 

Glasgow, March 13, 1909. 

Mr. Heyer may be interested by @ 
reference to Lockhart’s ‘Scott’ showing 
that the process certainly referred to by 
Villon, and perhaps by Job, had in its more 
modern phase attracted Sir Walter, and 
evoked from him a striking comment. 
Lockhart, sub anno 1817 states that Mr. 
John Smith, a Glasgow bookseller, 
“remembers particularly the delight which Scott 
expressed on seeing the process of singeing muslin— 
that is, of divesting the finished web of all super- 
ficial knots and irregularities by passing it with the 
rapidity of lightning over a bar of red-hot iron. 
the man that imagined this,’ said Scott, ‘ was the 
Shakespeare of the Wabsters— 
Things out of hope are compass’d oft with vent’ring.’” 

‘Venus and Adonis.’ 

The Wycliffite version reads: ‘‘ My daies 
passiden swiftliere thanne a web is kit 
doun of a webster.” G. N. 


Blackheath, March 17, 1909. 
Ir may be worth while to point out that 
the Douay version renders, “‘ My days have 
passed more swiftly than the web is cut by 
the weaver,” which seems to be the view 
expressed by your correspondent, although 
a foot-note has ‘‘ Web, Heb., the weaver’s 
shuttle.’ Of course in any case the idea 

is that of speed. W. T. Lynn. 








APPROPRIATING TITLES. 
San Silvestro in Capite, Rome. 

BEING a_ constant subscriber to The 
Atheneum, I may perhaps be allowed to 
avail myself of the hospitality of your 
columns to ask if there be any means of 
preventing authors appropriating the title 
of books already in circulation. 

From the notices in the press, I see that 
a Rev. 8. C. Gayford, M.A., has just pub- 
lished a book called ‘ Life after Death,’ Now 
that is the precise title I chose for a book 
which I published in 1895, and which is 
still selling well. It ought to be as well 
known as most books, for it is in its four- 
teenth edition, and has been translated into 
French, Italian, German, and Spanish. 

The confusion, arising from another 
publication bearing exactly the same title, 
is not only unfair to me, but most annoying 
to purchasers. People writing for the one 
book will no doubt often receive the other. 
May I make this protest ? 
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MR. MOSES TEGGART. 


Wirz sincere sorrow I ask leave to record 
the death of Mr, Moses Teggart, a Nature- 
poet of singular charm, whose special theme 
was the bogland of the North of Ireland. 
Though he never published a book of poems, 
he poured out a profusion of lyrics cha- 
racterized by a happy exactness in the por- 
traiture of birds, &c. During his life he 
published chiefly, if not solely, in American 
newspapers—especially The Republican of 
Springfield, Mass.; but it is hoped that, 
thanks to the initiative of his friend Mr. 
George D. Chesson, he may be introduced to 
British readers in a posthumous collection, 
at present in my custody. 

Mr. Teggart, or Taggart (he was called 
by both names), was born on February Ist, 
1854, in Tartaraghan, co. Armagh, and died 
at sea on the 19th ult. He was educated 
at Belfast, and became a schoolmaster and 
afterwards a book-keeper. Intimately as 
he knew his part of Ireland, and much as he 
loved it (treasuring dialect words which 
but for him would perhaps be absent from 
contemporary literature), he grew to love 
his American home even more than his 
native land. W. ELC. 





GUI PATIN’S ‘JUGEMENT’ ON THE 
*‘RELIGIO MEDICI.’ 


AmMoNnG contemporary criticisms of the 
‘ Religio Medici’ those in the letters of the 
famous Paris physician Gui Patin are very 
often quoted. He had received the first 
Latin edition, 1644, and writes on April 16th, 
1645, “‘ On fait ici grand état du livre intitulé 
‘Religio Medici,” which he thinks is a 
doubtful contribution to religion. On the 
2lst of October, 1646, he again writes to 
his friend Spon, this time quite enthusiastic- 
ally, “‘ C’est un livre tout gentil et curieux ” ; 
and he praises the liberty under which such 
a book could be written. In 1650, and 
again in 1657, he refers to the work, which 
had evidently become a favourite with him. 
The other day, in looking through the 
collection of Patin letters in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, I found at the end of 
vol. i., and unconnected with any letter, a 
much fuller criticism, which is worth repro- 
ducing :— 





Jugement de M. G. P. D. M.A.P. sur Pauteur 
du livre intituld ‘ Religio Medici.’ 

L’autheur de ce livret se dit Anglois, et peut estre 
Vest il; mais de quelque pais qu'il soit, il est chres- 
tien, huguenot, bigot et superstitieux. II hait les 
ceremonies de l'église romaine. Il souhaitte la 
réunion de tous les chrestiens; Il se plaint d'estre 
excommunié du pape comme huguenot, combien 
quwil ne lui veuille point de mal. I] prétend que sa 
religion est toute judicieuse, fondée sur la philo- 
sophie et le raisonnement. Il n’est pas bien con- 
firmé en sa créance ; sa bigotise lempesche d’aller 
a l’atheisme, ott peut estre enfin parviendra il avec 
sa philosophie qui n’est gueres asseurée. Mais il 
n’est pas encore assés meschant pour cela. Son 
esprit scrupuleux et superstitieux le retient. C'est 
un melancholique contemplatif, un solitaire médi- 
tatif. Il n’est peut estre pas si homme de bien qu’il 
dit. Il fait le philosophe et l’esprit subtil, puis tost 
apres devient bigot. Il n’est pas si fort huguenot 
quwiil ne se fit plustost papiste que d’en mourir. Il 
croit bien les anges gardiens, et les miracles du 
Japon, mais il se defie des Jésuites. Il ne voudroit 
pas tout a fait nier lintercession des saincts. Il 
croit des sorciérs, et le retours des esprits tres fre- 
quent, tant il est sot, pag. 122. Il est melancho- 
lique a devenir fou, et glorieux cagot. 11 se defie 
de la fin du monde et ne s¢ait qu’en croire. II croit 
fort en dieu, en l’immortalite de l’ame et en la vie 
eternelle, et in Christum crucifixum, in quo solo 
salutem reponit. Il ne scait que croire de l’entrée 
du ciel et n’est pas en cet article ferme huguenot. 
Il s’attend de voir au grand jugement plusieurs 
grands effets de la misericorde de Dieu. Il avoue 
qu’il est medecin; mais il me semble sot et fat 
quand il veut si fort qu’on fasse estat de ses 





JoHN 8S. Canon VAUGHAN. 


prieres vers dieu. Non requirit eger medicum 





precantem, sed sanantem. [II n’est pas encore 
marié et n’a pas grande envie de l’estre, non plus 
que de besoin. Il est medecin et n’en raisonne pas 
mal. Il tient la mort pour le plus grand remede 
qui soit en la nature, en tant qu’elle remedie 
a tous nos maux, et quelle nous ouvre 

porte de ’immortalite. Il croit du diable autant 
que le plus sot et le plus bigot de tous les moines, 
car il croit que cette vilaine beste metaphysique se 
trouve partout; mais, de malheur pour luy, il n’est 
poe n que nos moines qui font provision d’eau 
veniste pour le chasser a toute heure. Il a cela de 
bon qu’i se tient tres heureux et tres content. 

advoue qu'il est naturellement melancholique et 
saturnien. Il voudroit ne servir dieu qu’en songe. 
Il est bien bigot pour un reformé. fait grand 
estat du sommeil et n’oseroit s’endormir sans avoir 
prié dieu. Il est fort bon homme, fort charitable, 
et a beaucoup d’esprit. Il réduit la felicite humaine 
a 3 choses, sgavoir paix en la conscience, commande- 
ment sur ses passions, et piété envers dieu et nostre 


| prochain, qui est la charite chrestienne, et la vraye 


’ 


marque d’un homme de bien contre un hypocrite : 
et c’est le meilleur mot qui soit en tout son livre. 
in. 
Wm. OsLer. 
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rat 
Geography and Travel. 

Afialo (F. G.), Sunset Playgrounds, 7/6 net. Deals with 
= and scenery in ifornia and Canada, with many 
illustrations. 

Cornish (V.), The Panama Canal and its Makers, 5/. With 
map, p -_ and photographs taken by the author. 





Rogers (Allen), Laboratory Guide of Industrial Chemistry, 


ne 

Sinclair (Upton), and Williams (Michael), The Art of 
Health : a Primer of the New Hygiene. 

Sindall (R. W.), The Manufacture o: r. 

Soddy (F.), The a of um, 6/ net. The 
substance of six free popular experimental lectures 
delivered at the University of Glasgow, 1908, with 
illustrations. 

Steinmetz (C. P.), Theory of Calculation of Transient 
Electric Phenomena and Oscillations, 21/ net. 

Thonger (C.), The Book of the Cottage Garden, 2/6 net. Is 
written for those who, whilst possessing country 
erences, are in no sense cottagers. Contains 18 
illustrations. 

Wright (H. J. and W. P.), Beautiful Flowers and How 
oe Them, Part 10, 1/ net. With illustrations in 
colour. 


Fiction. 

Ayscough (J.), Dromina, 6/. Deals partly with the young 
uncrowned Louis X VIL. of France, who, escaping from 
the Temple, gets among sipsy folk and rises to be their 
king. The scene changes from the South of Ireland to 

Spain, Italy, California and Hayti. 

Bell (J. J.), Oh Christina, 1/net. A companion picture to 


* Wee Macgreegor. 

Blyth (J.), The Member for Easterby, 6/. A taleconcerning 
the present law of divorce. 

Capes (B.) The Love Story of St. Bel, 6/. The story treats 
of Siena in the days of St. Catherine, and adapts her 
and one or two of her contemporaries to its exigencies. 

France (Anatole), Thais, 6/. A translation by Robert B. 


Douglas. 

Gerard (Morice), A Fair Refugee, 6/. Recounts the wooing 
and winning in a Cornish village of an émigré from the 
French Revolution. With 4 illustrations. 

Hornung & W.), Raffles, the Amateur Cracksman, 7d. net. 
New Edition. For former notice see Athen., July 28, 


1906, p. 102. 

Hudson tw. H.), South American Sketches, 1/ net. 
Reissue of stories which appeared in 1902, under the 
title ‘El Ombu.’ See Athen., May 17, 1902, p. 622. 

Jones (C. E.), Woman’s Looking-Glass, 6/. A spinster’s 
chronicle. 

Last Days of John Hus, 2/6. An historical romance, trans- 
lated from the Cech with an introduction by Prof. 
W. R. Morfill, and 24 illustrations by J. Dedina. 

Leighton (M.C.), Money, 6/. A lurid tale of vengeance 
and love. 

Thurston (E. Leena pe The City of Beautiful Nonsense, 6/. 
A sentimental story of love in London and Venice. 

Trafford-Taunton (Winefride), The Threshold, 6/. A study 
of passion and humanity. 

Wardle (J.), Margery Pigeon, 6/. Has to do with the 
adoption of a barmaid by a lady of title. 

Whitechurch (V. L.), The Canon’s Dilemma, and other 
Stories, 6/. Mostly humorous. 

Young (F. E. Mills), Chip, 6/. A story of the lives of a 
small community of Europeans dwelling amid the 
swamps of East Africa. 

General Literature. 

Beeton’s (Mrs.) Cookery Book, 1/ net. All about cookery, 

h ld work, marketing, trussing, carving, &c., 





Cust (Mrs. Gentlemen Errant, 12/ net. ts 
the — and adventures of four noblemen in 
——— during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Lacoste (Major de B. de), Around Afghanistan, 10/5 net. 
With a preface by M. G. Leygues. nslated from the 
French by J. G. Anderson, and contains 80 illustrations. 

Moore 2.) and Guggisberg (Major F. G.), We Two in West 
Africa, 12/6 net. With numerous illustrations and 
maj 

Philips’ Handy Administrative Atlas of Ireland—of Scot- 
land, 3/net each. Edited by G. Philip. 


Sports and Pastimes. 

Sayers (H.), Fights Forgotten, 6/ net. A history of the 
chief English and American prize-fights since 1788, 
illustrated. 

School- Books. 

we (Victor), Selected Poems, 2/6 net. Edited by A. 
Schinz. 

Scott’s end of Montrose, 1/6. With anintroduction and 
notes by Arthur T. Flux. Sir Walter Scott Continuous 

Ste art (R. Wallace) A El Text-Book 

Stew n Elementary Text- of Physics : 
Part 3—Light, 3/6 net. ” ’ 


Science, 

— {G, The Balance of Nature and Modern Conditions 
of Cultivation, 7/6 net. A practical manual cf animal 
foes and friends. Illustrated. 

Emerson (C. P.), Essentials of Medicine, 8/6 net. 

Finn (F.), Wild Beastsof the World, Part XL,1/net. With 
illustrations in colour by L. Sargent, C. E. Swan, and 
W. Austen. 

Fowler (C. E.), Law and Business of Engineering and Con- 
tracting, 10/6 net. 

Jenkinson (J. op Supestnentel ee , 12/6 net. 
Journal of Experimental Zoology, Vol. No 2, February. 
Edited by W. E. Castle, E. G. Conklin, and others. 
McGibbon (W. C.), Indicator Diagrams for Marine 

eers, 7/6 net. Fully illustrated and explained. 

Mellor (J. W.), Higher Mathematics for Students of 
Chemistry and Physics, 15/ net. 

Moore (Col. E. C. 8.), itary Engineering, 2 vols. ,42/ net. 
A practical treatise on the collection, removal, and 

disposal of sewage and house refuse, and the 

design and construction of works of drainage and 

sewerage, with numerous hydraulic tables, formule, 

and memoranda, including an extensive series of tables 

of velocity and discharge of pipes and sewers. Third 
Edition, in part rewritten by E. J. Silcock. 

Munro and Jamieson’s Pocket Book of Electrical Rules 


and Tables, 1909, 8/6 
Parham (E. C.), and Shedd (J. C.), Shop Tests on_Electric- 
Car Equipment, 4/6 net. 
Power (M.), The Alcohol Case, the Summing-Up, 6d. net. 
een ~~ hy 5 ey sketch. 
nun ion 0} t-Nam 1 i 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, oy Cee a 
Report on Reciprocating Steam Engines for Electrical 
Reet 2/6 net. Engineering Standards Committee, 





illustrated with coloured and photographic plates. 
New edition of this well-known book. 

Foreign Office List and Diplomatic and Consular Year- 
Book for 1909, 10/6. 

Ideas of a Plain Country Woman, by ‘The Country Con- 

tributor,” 3/ net. 

MacColl (Hugh), Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty, 4/6 net. 

Rittenberg (Max), How to Compose Business Letters, 1/6 net. 

Smith (D. Nichol), The Functions of Criticism, 1/ net. A 
lecture delivered before the University of Oxford on 
February 22. 

Thornton (A.) Key to Students’ Manual of Book-keeping, 


7/6 net. 
vas Arte of Rhetorique, 1560, 5/net. Edited by G. H. 
air. 


Pamphlets. 
Alderson (A. W.), The Worst Tax of All, 3d. A pamphlet 
ainst the use of Dutch in South Africa. 
Levy (J. H.), The Inebriates Acts and their Reform, 2d. 
Levy (J. H.) os Vaccination, 1d. 


Zulueta (F. de), Frequent and Daily Communion even 
for Men, 1d. net. 
FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 


Worter und Sachen: kulturhistorische Zeitschrift fiir 
Sprach- und Sachforschung, Vol. I. Part L., 12m. This 
part has 44 illustrations and a map. 


Drama. 
Dacier (E.), Une Danseuse de l’Opéra sous Louis XV. : 
Mile. Sallé. 


History and Biography. 
Lepelletier (E.), Emile Zola: Sa Vie, son uvre, 3fr. 50. 
Pages choisies des Grands Ecrivains: Fontenelle, 3fr. 50. 
With an introduction by H. Potez. 


Geography and yo 

Duchesne-Fournet 5.1 ission en Ethiopie, 1901-3, 2 vols. 
and Atlas, 60f, 

Maitre (H.), Les Régions Moi du Sud Indo-Chinois: Le 
Plateau du Darlac, 4fr. 


Philology. 
Reichelt (H.), Awestisches Elementarbuch, 13m. 20. Part 
of the Indogermanische Bibliothek. 


Science. 
Gautier (E.), L’Année scientifique et indus ielle, 3fr. 50. 


Fiction. 
Lafforgue (J.), La Revanche de Paris, 3fr. 60. 
Nyst (Ray), La Caverne, 4fr. A history of a family of 
29 poems in the time of the Tertiary forests. 
Zobeltitz (H. de), Le Journal d’une Fille d’Honneur, 3fr. 50. 
In the Bibliothéque de Romans pour les Jeunes Filles. 
Translated by Joel Ritt. 


*,* All Booka received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. ishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 
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Literary Gossip. 

The Cornhill Magazine for April opens 
with a poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy, * Let 
Me Enjoy.’ Of literary interest are ‘ Ed- 
ward FitzGerald at Woodbridge,’ by Mr. 
A. C. Benson; ‘ Did Browning Whistle 
or Sing?’ an essay on his power of ex- 
pression in verse, by Prof. Padelford ; 
and ‘A Martyr for Style,’ a criticism by 
Mr. W. P. James of Flaubert. The Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield writes on ‘The Mind 
of the Rustic’ ; and Lady Bell contributes 
‘Some Impressions of Coquelin. 


Messrs. SmitH & ELDER expect to 
publish Mr. H. W. Lucy’s ‘ Sixty Years in 
the Wilderness’ on the Ist of next month. 
The chapters of the reminiscences which 
have appeared with marked success in 
The Cornhill Magazine are supplemented 
in the volume by additional matter equal 
to one-third of the whole ; and the author 
contemplates the publication of a second 
volume at a later date if the present 
one is regarded with favour, as he has 
by no means exhausted his material. The 
book has as frontispiece an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Lucy from a painting by 
Mr. J. 8. Sargent. 

In ‘Richard Savage: a Mystery in 
Biography,’ by Mr. Stanley V. Makower, 
which Messrs. Hutchinson will publish, 
readers will meet with several characters 
of unusual interest in the department of 
biography. One of these is that singular 
woman, Anne Brett, once Countess of 
Macclesfield, whom the poet claimed as 
his mother. 

Messrs. CuapMan & Hatt will publish 
about the end of April ‘Chapters of my 
Life: an Autobiography,’ by Mr. Samuel 
Waddington. It contains a number of 
original letters from Longfellow, Gladstone, 
J. A. Symonds, Walter Pater, F. T. Pal- 
grave, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Dr. A. R. 
Wallace, &c., several of which are repro- 
duced in facsimile. It also includes 
many anecdotes or incidents concerning 
Disraeli, Steinitz, Thomas Woolner, and 
other celebrities. 

In the April number of The Dublin 
Review the editor, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, 
discusses ‘ Moral Fiction a Hundred Years 
Ago’; and other articles are ‘The 
Export of Capital,’ by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
M.P.; ‘The Mantle of Voltaire,’ by Mr. 
F. Y. Eccles; and ‘Catherine of Bra- 
ganza and Old Hammersmith.’ A paper 
comes to the Dublin, too, from Cardinal 
Gibbons under the expansive name of 
‘The Needs of Humanity.’ 


Mr. Francis THompson’s remarkable 
monograph on Shelley, which appeared in 
the same Review will be published on 
Wednesday by Messrs. Burns & Oates in 
England, and by Messrs. C. Scribner’s Sons 
in the United States. 


Mr. Murray will shortly publish in his 
“Wisdom of the East” series ‘The 
Splendour of God,’ a work dealing with 
the Bahai religion, which had its origin 
in Persia eighty years ago. The author, 
Mr. Eric Hammond, has given extracts 
| from the sacred writings of the Bahais, 
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together with an introduction dealing 
with their three prophets. Abbas Effendi, 
the third of these, has sent to the author 
his special blessing, which will be printed 
in the book. 

A NEW book by Prof. William James 
will be issued by Messrs. Longman & Co. 
early in April. It will be called ‘A 
Pluralistic Universe,’ though the lectures 
it contains were delivered at Oxford last 
year under the title of ‘The Present 
Situation in Philosophy.’ They criticize 
vigorously the school of transcendental 
idealism which flourished under T. H. 
Green. 

‘ A VINDICATION OF WARREN HASTINGS,” 
by Mr. G. W. Hastings, is announced by 
Mr. Henry Frowde. The author’s object 
is to prove that “ Warren Hastings, the 
man who made our Indian Empire and 
preserved it for the Crown, was wholly 
innocent of the crimes so often and so 
grievously laid to his charge.” 


Mr. RAFAEL SABATINI, the author of 
‘The Trampling of the Lilies’ and other 
popular romances, has ready for immediate 
publication through Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co. a new story, entitled ‘St. Martin’s 
Summer.’ 

WE devote our first article to-day to 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s ‘ Military Needs and 
Military Policy,’ paying a tribute to the 
resolute attention to public service, in 
spite of bad health, which ended in his 
death on Friday week last. 

Born in 1855, the son of W. Delafield 
Arnold, and the grandson of Arnold of 
Rugby, he was adopted by W. E. Forster, 
whose name he added to his own, and 
early showed exceptional ability, which 
was somewhat discounted by an un- 
fortunate manner. His little book ‘Ina 
Conning Tower’ was a great success, and 
was published by Messrs. Cassell & Co., of 
whose business he was for a time a director. 
He also published ‘The Citizen Reader ’ 
and several books on the Army. The 
more recent of these are ‘ The War Office, 
the Army, and the Empire’ (1900), and 
‘The Army in 1906: a Policy and a 
Vindication,’ to which we gave a long 
notice. 


Miss EMMA BROOKE’s new novel ‘ The 
Story of Hauksgarth Farm’ will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith & Elder next 
Friday. It is a story of Cambrian fell- 
folk, and life and character on a moorland 
farm. 

In the April Sunday at Home the Rev. 
A. R. Buckland, who has recently visited 
the Far East, gives ‘ Impressions of China.’ 
An Easter paper, entitled ‘ Manifestations 
of the Risen Lord,’ by the Rev. T. A. 
Gurney, is illustrated by three of Mr. 
Frederic Shields’s pictures in the Church 
of the Redeemer, Bayswater Road. Mrs. 
Buttz Clark of Rome writes on the recent 
earthquake at Messina; and there is 
a short life of Sir Robert Hart. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has entered into 
an agreement with Mr. Karl Baedeker 
whereby he will become the sole publisher 
for the British Isles, India, and the 
Colonies, of Baedeker’s Guides. The ar- 





rangement will come intoforce on April Ist, 
and will cover all editions of the Guides— 
in English, French, and German. 


THE Rev. GrorGE TYRRELL is preparing 
for the press a small volume of verse, con- 
sisting mainly of translations, most of 
these being from the German. 


WHETHER for good or evil, Nietzsche 
is now a power to be reckoned with in 
modern thought. Authorized translations of 
his complete works are to be published 
in England by Mr. T. N. Foulis, under the 
editorship of Dr. Oscar Levy. This 
edition will appear in eighteen volumes, 
including the autobiography,‘ Ecce Homo.’ 
‘Thoughts out of Season,’ ‘The Birth of 
Tragedy ’ (with introduction by the philo- 
sopher’s sister), ‘ Thus Spake Zarathustra,’ 
‘ Beyond Good and Evil,’ and ‘ The Future 
of our Educational Institutions’ will be 
ready this spring, and will be followed 
later in the year by ‘Human, all-too- 
Human,’ ‘The Gay Science,’ and ‘ The 
Will to Power.’ 


At the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Record Society, Sir James Balfour Paul 
said the Council had been thinking of 
issuing county records simultaneously 
with the Edinburgh records. There was 
a manuscript which had been found in 
the Sheriff Clerk’s office in Edinburgh 
supposed to be lists of the liabilities of 
persons who declared themselves to be 
unable to meet the sums levied upon 
them by Cromwell in 1656. Mr. W. Moir 
Bryce suggested the copying and printing 
of inventories such as had been compiled 
by Mr. Maitland Thomson and Mr. 
Matthew Livingstone. 


Dr. GEORGE NEILSON read three papers 
to the Old Glasgow Club on Monday 
night, one being a notice of the ‘Song of 
Otterburn,’ a Latin poem written after 
1388 by Thomas of Barry, a Canon of 
Glasgow. Dr. Neilson regards him as the 
earliest Glasgow author whose literary 
record has survived. 


Mr. Peter McNEILL, of Tranent, Had- 
dingtonshire, recently received a birthday 
gift of 300/., half of which was from 
Government funds, the other half being 
the contributions of friends. Mr. McNeill, 
who was sent to work in the mines at nine, 
gave up ten years later, owing to ill- 
health, and latterly kept a shop in Tranent. 
He has published histories of Tranent and 
Prestonpans, and is now engaged on a 
history of mines and mining from the 
earliest time to the present. 


THe Kine or ITaLy has promised to 
assist at the opening of the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial House in Rome on April 3rd. 
Funds collected in America and the 
United Kingdom justify the Memorial 
Association in concluding the purchase 
of the house in the Piazza di Spagna where 
Keats died, and where numerous relics 
of the poet are already housed, with a 
collection of items concerning Keats, 
Shelley, and other contemporary authors. 
But at least 500/. is still needed to pay 
off an overdraft at the bank, and to equip 


the house properly for the purposes of | 
| the Continent (2d.). 


the Association. Mr. Frederick Harrison 


has kindly offered to the Committee a 
literary and artistic matinée at the 
Haymarket Theatre, with the object of 
enabling them to raise the necessary 
funds. 


Miss CHARLOTTE FELL SMITH writes to 
claim the authorship of an article we 
ascribed to Mr. Fell Smith in our notice 
of ‘Memorials of Old Essex,’ and thinks 
the reviewer might have recognized one 
who has been acting editor of The Essex 
Review for many years. 


Mr. ExLiot Stock announces for imme- 
diate publication ‘ Balkania: a Short 
History of the Balkan States,’ by Mr. 
William Howard-Flanders. The same firm 
will also publish a new novel by E. M. 
Forbes, entitled ‘The Love-Tale of a 
Misanthrope.’ 


THE Rev. J. P. Manarry, C.V.O., will 
represent the University of Dublin at the 
75-year feast of the University of Louvain 
on the 9th of May next. 


THE manuscript of Thoreau’s ‘ Walden’ 
has lately come into the possession of the 
Boston Bibliophile Society, and is shortly 
to be printed. It is said to contain some 
twelve thousand words excised by the 
publishers of the book. 


THE Revue des Deux Mondes is giving to 
the world an unfinished and hithertounpub- 
lished novel by Taine, entitled ‘ Etienne 
Mayran.’ M. Paul Bourget, in an intro- 
duction to this work, the existence of 
which has long been known, protests 
against the prejudice which confines an 
author to a special line, and says that 
Taine, on his own confession, gave 
up his novel because he found he had 
unconsciously copied Stendhal. We 
cannot regret in these days of super- 
abundant fiction the loss of a possibly 
good novelist in a great historian. 


Tue Seventy-Second Annual Report 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution 
shows the receipts to have been 2,768I. 
last year, as against 2,4001. for 1907; 
but as the former amount includes 400I. 
from Mrs. Harriet Goodchild, there is a 
diminution of ordinary income on the 
year, while the amount expended in 
assistance to necessitous members has 
increased by 501. Twenty-eight new 
members" joined during the year. Three 
members succeeded in obtaining Old-Age 
Pensions, and we are glad to know that it 
has been decided to leave them in the 
enjoyment of both sources of income. 
After the annual meeting on Tuesday last, 
at which Mr. Charles James Longman 
presided, a pleasant conversazione was 
held, when the Lord Mayor delivered 
an address, followed by an _ excellent 
musical programme. 


Amone recent Parliamentary Papers 
of interest we note: Cost of Living in 
French Towns (4s. 1d.); Royal Com- 
mission on Afforestation, Evidence and 





Appendices (5s. 3d.); Report on a Tour 
through the Eastern Province of Uganda 
(34d.) ; and Table of Holiday Courses on 
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SCIENCE 
—@—. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Mechanical Production of Cold. By 
J. E. Ewing. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
—The author was perhaps wise to state 
that this book is a reprint of lectures de- 
livered before the Society of Arts so long 
ago as 1897, but so much has been added 
that was not available at that time that 
he would have been justified in sending 
forth the volume as a new treatise on the 
subject, saying that it was based on the 
Howard Lectures. 

A large portion of this book—as of any 
work dealing with a special branch of science 
—will interest only those who are more or 
less familiar with the phenomena dealt with, 
but the man who takes an intelligent in- 
terest in matters affecting our daily life 
eannot fail to find in Mr. Ewing’s pages 
much that will appeal to him. He will 
learn, for instance, that a temperature 
infinitely lower than anything which occurs 
in nature can be produced by an “ engine ”’ 
driven by heat, and that the extreme cold 
thus obtained is used to extract oxygen 
from the air, the oxygen in turn being em- 
ployed in the oxy-acetylene blowpipe, where 
the enormous temperature of 3500° Centi- 
grade is generated, by means of which iron 
two inches or more in thickness can be 
“eut” right through, the heat being so 
concentrated and localized that the “ cut” 
or line of fusion is no wider than a quarter 
of an inch! Liquid oxygen—another pro- 
duct of the refrigerating machine—was 
used, in combination with other ingredients, 
as an explosive during the excavation of 
the Simplon tunnel. 

Mechanical refrigeration is also used in 
breweries and in candle-making; by its 
means artificial skating-rinks are created ; 
it enters into the manufacture of dynamite 
and cordite ; and silkworms’ eggs are by its 
agency kept from hatching out until there 
are mulberry leaves for the worms to feed on. 

In well-sinking, if the boring tool enters 
a stratum saturated with ‘‘ bad” water, 
cold air is pumped down the hole until the 
surrounding ground is frozen hard; the 
boring can then be carried down with ease 
until solid ground is reached. This process 
has also been used in cutting a railway tunnel 
where the incursion of water was trouble- 
some. 

On refrigeration and “cold storage” a 
large proportion of mankind is dependent 
for supplies of fresh meat, fish, and other 
perishable articles of diet. In this con- 
nexion it is interesting to note that ‘cold 
stores” are built with walls unbroken by 
doors or windows, the only access being 
through the roof. The reason for this is 
that the cold air, which is very much heavier 
than warm air, would flow out like water 
from any aperture near the ground level. 

The modern substitutes for gunpowder 
deteriorate, and become liable to explode 
spontaneously, in warm temperatures, espe- 
cially in confined spaces such as the maga- 
zines of warships; but the danger of such 
accidents is now prevented by the installa- 
tion of refrigerating machines which keep 
the temperature of the magazines within 
proper limits. 

hese are a few of the interesting facts 
to be gleaned from Mr. Ewing’s pages, and 
while the book is intended primarily for 
scientific readers, it is in the main couched 
in language readily intelligible to the general 
public. As there is only one half-tone block 
in the book, there seems to be no reason for 
employing a pa the glossy surface of 
which renders the task of reading it a 
trial to the eyes. The line blocks, of 
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which there are many, are well designed to 
illustrate the text. 


Scientific Ideas of To-day. By Charles 
R. Gibson. (Seeley & Co.)—The design 
of this book is sufficiently ambitious, inas- 
much as Mr. Gibson proposes on his title- 
page to give “a popular account of the 
nature of matter, electricity, light, heat, 
&e., &e., in non-technical language,” and this 
large claim is, perhaps, indicative of a certain 
looseness of thought and expression to be 
met with in the Teds of the book. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Gibson does not 
explain the nature of electricity—which 
remains for the present a puzzle of which 
no solution has been even suggested—nor do 
anything more than summarize the views 
of some of the best- accredited teachers of 
the present day as to the other questions 
on which he touches. But it may be said 
at once that what he does he does well, 
and the uninstructed reader after a perusal 
of this book will have a much clearer idea 
of the nature of the problems before him 
than he would be likely to derive from his 
unaided imagination. This is not to say 
that the book is of equal excellence through- 
out, for, while in some matters the author 
has evidently a clear grip of his subject, 
there are others in which he is as evidently 
trusting blindly to the conclusions of others, 
not always with the happiest results. 

ibson early commits himself to 
the uncompromising theories of the nature 
of electrical action and of matter at present 
professed at Cambridge. “ Prof. J. J. Thom- 
son’s theory,” we are told, “seems to stand 
head and shoulders above all others,” the 
reason assigned being that its ‘“‘ mathematics 
have been so beautifully worked out.” 
Following on this, the beginner is invited 
to believe that all matter is 
‘*composed of atoms, and these atoms are nothing 
more or less than little spheres of positive elec- 
tricity within which tiny units of negative elec- 
tricity are constantly revolving in certain definite 
orbits, the one atom only differing from another in 
the number and arrangement of its negative units 
or electrons,” 
and that “all the waves in the ether are 
transverse vibrations,” and “ are caused by 
moving [negative] electrons,” which act, 
apparently, through the electric and magnetic 
fields surrounding them upon the compres- 
sible medium that Mr. Gibson postulates. 
Yet, as has been said more than once in 
these columns, no amount of mathematical 
analysis can enable Sir Joseph Thomson’s 
theory here stated to overcome its own in- 
consistencies, and the existence of positive 
electrons, to the recognition of which even 
Cambridge physicists are gradually coming, 
upsets it. Moreover, Prof. Kaufmann’s 
experiment on the indeformability of the 
electron, on which alone rests the assumption 
that all mass is electro-magnetic, and that all 
matter consists on final analysis of negative 
electrons, has been challenged by M. Henri 
Poincaré, and was shown to be untrust- 
worthy at the Naturforscherversammlung 
held last autumn at Colo, 

In such matters Mr. Gibson has, perhaps, 
erred by following implicitly antes who, 
distinguished as they are, are only, like the 
rest of us, still groping falteringly towards 
the light; but he is not above making 
mistakes on his own account. Thus, he 
tells us that “the old Ptolemaic theory could 
not ee | explain the planetary mo- 
tions”; but this is exactly what it did 
do. With the help of a hypothetical system 
of epicycloids the Ptolemaic astronomers 
accounted fairly for all the apparent 


motions of the planets, the only difficulty 
being that although the mathematics of 
the theory were, in Mr. Gibson’s phrase, 
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“so beautifully worked out,” the theory 
itself corresponded to nothing in nature. 
Again, he says that “‘ elaborate experiments”’ 
made with floating magnets “‘ have verified 
the arrangements suggested by purely 
mathematical calculations”; but we know 
of no experiments that have been made 
in the matter since Sir Joseph Thomson’s 
repetition of the original one of Mayer. Nor 
do we think Mr. Gibson is very happy when 
he defines force as ‘“‘ any cause which alters 
a body’s state of rest or of uniform motion 
in a straight line”’; for whether the motion 
be in a straight line or a curve makes no 
difference to the definition, and he might 
further have noticed that his definition 
holds good only if applied to a material 
point. Of energy, which he says in one 
place is to be distinguished from force, 
he never, so far as we can see, gives 
any definition at all. Moreover, it was 
on the discharge of electrified bodies by 
ultra-violet light, and not, as Mr. 
Gibson states, on the charge of unelec- 
trified matter by the same agency, that 
Hertz wrote; and “ inter-atomic energy,” 
as he more than once spells it, would mean 
energy between, instead of within, the 
atoms. The latter sense is the one 
demanded by the context. 

When Mr. Gibson turns from such matters 
to those that have either been longer settled 
or have been less confused by the discoveries 
of the last decade, he becomes, however, 
not only accurate, but also instructive. Thus 
there is little, if any, fault to be found with 
what he says on the subject of light ; and his 
explanation of the spectrum, and of reflection, 
refraction, and polarization, leaves nothing 
to be desired on the score of clearness, 
Particularly is this the case with the subject 
of colour, which, as he says, is extremely 
difficult for the “ordinary” (that is, the 
uninstructed) person to understand. His 
hypothesis that the “selective property,” 
as he puts it, of substances “ for the absorp- 
tion of certain wave-lengths,” is due to the 
speed of rotation of their electrons, is not, 
indeed, new, but we have never seen it 
stated before in a form so easily intelligible, 
and there is no doubt he is right in the 
physiological additions he here makes to it. 
His remarks on the spectroscope and its 
use in the chemistry of the stars and other 
heavenly bodies are both clear and trust- 
worthy, and his account of the Zeeman 
and Doppler effects an excellent specimen of 
lucid exposition. That he gives us no great 
information in his chapters on the origin 
of life, and the nature of gravitation, is, 
perhaps, due to the fact that nothing is to 
be found in the usual textbooks on these 
subjects, which have, no doubt, been in- 
cluded in the present work from a striving 
after completeness. 

To sum up, then, we think Mr. Gibson’s 
is an honest, able, and useful book, though 
perhaps less suited to the beginner than 
he fancies. Its occasional inaccuracies and 
too great dependence on authority might 
cause @ person unacquainted with science to 
conceive many ideas that he would have 
to get rid of later. On the other hand, he 
who is sufficiently interested in its subject 
to have followed, no matter at how great a 
distance, the advances which have been made 
since the discovery of the Réntgen rays, will 
know how to read between the lines, and 
find much that will help to clarify and 
co-ordinate his views: 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
THE Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries for the session of 1907-8, which 
have just been issued, contain matter of 
interest to anthropologists. Lord Avebury 
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in his retiring address as President reviewed 
the anthropological work of the year at 
some length. e referred to the volume 
of essays presented to Prof. Tylor, to the 
controversies on the origin and development 
of the family, to the question of totems, to 
the supposed Australian belief in an All- 
Father, to the antiquity of Avebury (which 
Sir Norman Lockyer dates at 3500 B.C.), 
and the antiquity of man. 

The report on the excavations carried 
out by the Red Hills Exploration Com- 
mittee is full, occupying 50 pages and being 
illustrated by 27 figures. These hills— 
some of them several acres in size—consist 
of deposits of red burnt clay, intermingled 
with fragments of rude pottery, some of it 
prehistoric, and exist to the number of 
several hundreds, mainly along the margins 
of the estuaries and tidal rivers of Essex. 
Mr. F. W. Reader superintended the ex- 
cavation of several of these hills; and the 
geology, chemistry, archeology, and botany 
of the remains were described by other 
authorities. 

Another interesting record of excavation 
is that at Harborough Cave, near Brassing- 
ton, Derbyshire. Here Mr. W. 8S. Fox 
reports, and Mr. Reginald Smith describes 
the discovery of a number of objects—bone 
needles, bone prickers, spindle whorls of 
antler and stone, a hand comb, a perforated 
and worked tip of an antler, and a bronze 
brooch set with coral. Mr. Smith’s con- 
clusion is that the cave was used in the first 
and second centuries of our era, and perhaps 
two or three hundred years earlier, by people 
who were in touch with the pre-Roman 
civilization of Yorkshire. 

The National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty is making an 
attempt to secure White Barrow, near Tils- 
head, Wiltshire, which will be the first 
occasion on which it has noticed a pro- 
perty of purely anthropological importance. 
It has the sympathy of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, and it is hoped that those 
who are interested in the study of anthro- 
pology will support it, and thus make misuse 
of the barrow impossible. The barrow is 
255 ft. long, 156 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high. 

The Bristol Kyrle Society has been for- 
tunate in securing Stokeleigh Camp in Leigh 
Woods, Clifton, through the munificence 
of Mr. George A. Wills, and in raising a 
sustentation fund to preserve it. A trust 
has been formed of representatives of archzeo- 
logical and other societies interested, who 
will undertake the conservation of the camp 
and the woods in its neighbourhood. Mr. 
James Baker is to be congratulated on the 
success of his exertions in the matter. 

The Prehistoric Congress of France will 
hold its fifth session at Beauvais from the 
26th to the 3lst of July. Excursions have 
been arran to the dolmens and menhirs 
at Trie-Chaéteau, Bourg, and Sérifontaine, 
to Cesar’s Camp at Hermes, and to Com- 
piégne and Mont-Sainte-Geneviéve. 

In Man for March the Rev. H. G. O. Ken- 
dall figures and describes: 1, a beautiful 
little arrowhead of flint found in Dorset, 
length 3 centimetres, breadth 18 milli- 
metres; 2, another of unusual type, leaf- 
shaped, but modified by a small piece having 
been removed from the edge on each side ; 
3, a small bronze tool (weight }0z.) found 
near Marlborough. 

Mr. J. R. Mortimer contributes to Man 
&® paper on the stature and cephalic index 
of the prehistoric men whose remains are 
preserved in the Mortimer Museum at 
Driffield. These are (a) 101 of the late 
Neolithic or early Bronze Age, (6) 53 of the 
early Iron Age, (c) 61 of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. The computed stature of (a) is 
from 5 ft. 6in. to 5 ft. 7in., with a slight 
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advantage in favour of the dolichocephalic 
individuals. 
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SOCIETIES. 
LINNEAN.— March 4.—Dr. D. H. Scott, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. W. A. Clarke, Mr. F. | 
Hicks, and Miss I. M. Roper were elected Fellows. | 
—Mr. R. A. Rolfe exhibited flowers of several | 
crosses derived from the hybrid Epidendrum | 
kewense and its parents, which showed Mendelian | 
phenomena. Dr. A. B. Rendle and Prof. F. E. | 
Weiss contributed some remarks.—Prof. Weiss | 
exhibited specimens of the curious development 
of the roots of a sycamore which had grown on 
very stony soil, and further illustrated the develop- 
ments by lantern-slides. Dr. O. Stapf, Mr. J. C. 
Shenstone, and the President remarked upon the 
phenomena thus shown.—Miss L. S. Gibbs read 
a paper entitled ‘ A Contribution to the Montane 
Flora of Fiji, including Cryptogams, with Eco- 
logical Notes.’ An animated discussion followed, 
in which Dr. A. B. Rendle, Mr. R. A. Rolfe, 
Prof. P. Groom, Dr. O. Stapf, Mr. J. Hopkinson, 
Mr. A. P. Young, Mr. T. A. Sprague, Mr. A. 
Groves, and Mr. Clement Reid took part. 


ZOOLOGICAL.— March 2.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. R. H. Burne exhibited 
specimens of elastic mechanisms in fishes and a 
snake which had been prepared for the museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons.—Dr. R. F. 
Scharff exhibited a number of reindeer bones 
and antlers, obtained from Irish caves, which 
displayed marks showing that they had been 
gnawed by different kinds of animals, probably 
in some cases rodents.—Mr. R. I. Pocock 
exhibited the skulls of some leopards, and called 
attention to the differences in skulls from Africa 
and India, and the evidence afforded by them 
as to the existence of a small and a large type of 
leopard in Africa.—Miss Margaret Poole read 
a paper on ‘ The Development of the Subdivisions 
of the Pleuro-peritoneal Cavity in Birds,’ and 
illustrated her remarks with lantern-slides.—A 
paper entitled ‘The Growth of the Shell of 
Patella vulgata, L.,’ was received from Mr. E. S. 
Russell.—Mr. Frank Balfour-Browne presented 
a paper on ‘The Life-History of the Agrionid 
Dragonfly. —Mr. C. Davies Sherborn com- 
municated a paper by Mr. W. D. Lang, entitled 
‘ Growth-Stages in the British Species of the 


Coral Genus Parasmilia. 
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INSTITUTION oF CivIL ENGINEERS.—March 9. 
—Mr. J. C. Inglis, President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘Concrete and Masonry Dam 
Construction in New South Wales,’ by Mr. 
L. A. B. Wade. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—March 9.—Mr. 
Henry Balfour, past-President, and afterwards 
Sir Henry Howorth in the chair.—The election 
of Messrs. H. Higgins, B. E. Nicholls, and Edwin 
Smith as Fellows was announced.—Dr. C. G. 
Seligmann read a paper on ‘ The Veddas,’ in 
which he gave a description of the manners and 
customs of these people. A most interesting 
feature of these customs is the cult of the dead, 
which has given rise to a series of dances, often 
pantomimic in character, and so perhaps in the 
nature of imitative magic, and accompanied by 
offerings of food to the spirits of the departed. 
These dances are performed especially by men 
who have been trained to invoke the spirits of 
the dead. The use of a ceremonial arrow, with 
a blade over a foot long and with a short handle, 
is an indispensable feature of some of these cere- 
monies, in all of which the chief actor becomes 
possessed by one or more of the spirits he invokes. 








MATHEMATICAL.— March 11.—Prof. W. Burn- 
side, V.P., in the chair.—The following papers 
were communicated: ‘The Transformation of 
the Electrodynamical Equations and the Laws 
of Motion,’ by Mr. H. Bateman,—‘ The Trans- 
formation of the Electrodynamic Equations of 
Moving Bodies,’ by Mr. E. Cunningham,—‘ The 
Kinetic Image of a Convected Electric System 
formed in a Conducting Plane Sheet,’ by Prof. 
J. Larmor,— On an Integral Equation,’ by Mr. 
G. H. Bases one ‘On Term-by-Term Integra- 
tion of Oscillating Series,’ by Dr. W. H. Young. 
—Mr. A. L. Dixon gave a preliminary account of 
‘Some Further Researches in the Theory of 
Elimination.’ 


Farapay.—March 2.—Dr. N. T. M. Wilsmore 
in the chair.—Dr. V. H. Veley read a paper ‘On 
the Rate of Evolution of Gases from Homo- 
geneous Liquids.’ 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mos. Society of Arts, 8.—‘Steam Turbines,’ Lecture I., Mr. G. G. 
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Mos. Geo; nical, 8,30. — ‘The Colorado Canyon : some of its 
ox. “ieeons,’ Prot. W. M. Davis ‘ 


Tvxs. Boyal Institution, 3.—' The Evolution of the Brainasan Organ 
of Mind,’ Lecture V., . F, W. Mott. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Construction and Wear of 
Anthropological Tastituce 8,15.—' Flint Implements of th 
_ i . ~— jeme’ e 
“Older Series” from Ireland,’ Miss N. F. Layard; ‘ Mela- 
ev. 


nesians and ans,’ R . wn. 
Wep. British Numismatic, §.—‘Some Medals and Tokens connected 
with the London Stock Exchange,’ Mr. J. B. Caldecott; ‘A 
Parcel of Stycas from the York Find of 1842,’ Mr. N. Heywood. 
oo Geclogical, 8.—' Glacial Erosion in North Wales,’ Prof. W. M. 
s. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Afforestation and Timber Planting in 
Great Bri and Ire! . Dr. J. . 
Tuvrs. Rogal Inetitasion, wT. Fiight in Theory and Practice, 
ure I., Prof. G. H. 5 
— Chemical, 4.—Annual ; President's Address on ‘ Ele- 
ments and Electrons.’ 
= Eodlety of Arts, 420.—'Native Man 
_ ciety 0 , 4.30.—* iv * Mr. 
we y - Konig’ ative in Southern India,’ Mr. 


gar Thurston. 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers. 8.—‘ The Electrical System 
of the London County Council Tramways,’ Mr. J. H. Rider. 
a Society of Anti Tleeny 8.30. 

Fri. Physical, 5.—‘ Note on the Production of Steady Electric Oscil- 
lations in Closed Cireuits and a Method o Radcio- 
telegraphic Receivers,’ Prof. J. A. Fleming and Mr. G. B. 
Dyke; ‘The Effect of an Air Blast upon the Spark Discharge 
of a Condenser — by an Induction Coil or Transformer,’ 
Prof. Fleming and Mr. H. W. Ri ~~ the ion 
between Metals and Acids and the Conditions under which 
Mercury causes Evolution of a” en,’ Dr. 8. W. J. Smith. 

— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Recent Results of Astronomical Re- 
search,’ Mr. A. Eddington. 

Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—' es of Matter,’ Lecture V., Prof. 
Sir J. J. Thomson. 














Science Gossip. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy Dr. R. F. Seharff lectured on the 
Trish horse and its early history. He con- 
tended that the Irish horse was of Libyan 
origin. The most complete remains of the 
horse yet discovered in Ireland were ob- 
tained not long since by Mr. George Coffey 
in the Craigywarren Crannog, co. Antrim. 
The human implements and weapons found 
with these remains implied that the occu- 
pation of the crannog dated back to early 
Christian times. Their resemblance to the 
Arab type of horse was as striking as in the 
modern Connemara pony. 


Pror. Max Wo.Lr announces the dis- 
covery, at Kd6nigstuhl, Heidelberg, of a 
variable star in the constellation Ursa 
Major. It is very near the edge of the 
nebula Messier 101, and was found to be 
of the tenth magnitude on the 2lst ult. 
It was not registered on a plate taken on 
April 5th, 1907, which contained stars 
down to the seventeenth magnitude, so 
that its range of variability must be large. 
It is stated that it was once before registered 
at the Lick Observatory, when its magnitude 
was somewhat less than the Heidelberg 
observation gives it; but the date of the 
former is unknown. In a general list the 
star will be reckoned as var. 6, 1909, Urs 
Majoris. 


Tue first Report of Mr. Hough as His 
Majesty’s Astronomer at the of Good 
Hope has been received, and relates to the 
two years 1906 and 1907, Sir David Gill 
having retired on the 20th of February in 
the latter year. No substantial additions 
to the instrumental equipment were made 
during the period under notice, but experi- 
ments have been conducted with a view to 
the introduction of a clockwork motion for 
driving the travelling wire of the Repsold 
micrometer attached to the new transit- 
circle; and a reinvestigation was made 
of the circles of the transit instrument in 
order to ascertain whether they showed any 
trace of flexure in their own planes, with a 
negative result. The meridian instruments 
have been chiefly used for miscellaneous 
observations of stars, especially of those 
selected from a list for the formation of a 
Fundamental Catalogue. All the exterior 
planets have been systematically observed 
with the heliometer, whilst the equatorials 
have been principally employed in the obser- 
vation of occultations and casual phenomena. 
The astrographic telescope has been devoted 
to the completion of the Cape zones of the 





Stoney. (Cantor Lecture.) 
—  8urveyofs’ Institution, 8.—Discussion on ‘Giant London.’ 


great photographic chart ; and the Victoria 
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telescope and Laboratory to the photo- 
graphy of stellar spectra for the determina- 
tion of radial velocities by means of the 
four-prism spectrograph. The meteorological 
and seismographical observations have been 
regularly continued. Further operations for 
the geodetic survey of South Africa are chro- 
nicled ;_ the fieldwork in Northern Rhodesia 
was broughtto a closeat the end of December, 
1906. When Mr. Hough took charge of the 
Observatory in succession to Sir David Gill, 
Dr. J. K. E. was appointed Chief 
Assistant, and arrived at the Observatory 
on June 30th, 1907. . 


Tue Forty-First Report of the Board 
of Visitors to the Melbourne Observatory 
has been received, together with that of 
the Government Astronomer of Victoria 
(Mr. Baracchi) for the period from Decem- 
ber: Ist, 1906, to April 30th, 1908. Since 
the death of Mr. Ellery, Mr. T. R. Lyle 
has been Chairman of the Board. A Chief 
Assistant has been again appointed at the 
Observatory, Mr. J. M. aldwin, who 
had till recently been working at Pots- 
dam, and did not arrive at Melbourne until 
last November. At the end of 1907 the 
meteorological work and staff were trans- 
ferred to the new Weather Bureau under 
the Commonwealth Government. The 
meridian observations have been carried 
on regularly, and the astrographic work 
for the Melbourne zone is in a forward state. 
Mr. Baracchi concludes his Report with 
a strong recommendation that a Solar 
Physics Department should be established 
at the Adelaide Observatory. That at Mel- 
bourne, he says, 

“is not at present in a position to undertake the 
work of a complete solar station, for which new 
special equipment and increased staff would be 
necessary ; but failing the above suggestion or any 
other proposal for Australian co-operation as re- 
quested, a useful part of the photographic pro- 
gramme could be done at the Melbourne Observa- 
tory by bringing into systematic use the existing 
photoheliograph of 4 inches aperture, with which 
ictures of the sun’s disc 8 inches in diameter could 
obtained on every favourable day in the year, 
provided that an additional expenditure of 200/. per 
annum were allowed.” 

Dr. J. PALIsA communicates to Nos. 4310- 
4311 of the Astronomische Nachrichten the 
results of a large number of observations 
of small planets (chiefly of those discovered 
last year) obtained with the 27-inch refractor 
of the Vienna Observatory. 


In the latter number details are reported 
with respect to the bands of aqueous vapour 
which have lately been noticed at the 
Lowell Observatory in the spectrum of 
Mars. These bands are in the extreme red 

art of the spectrum, and are comparable 
in intensity with (though somewhat fainter 
than) those which have been noticed in 
the spectrum of our moon. It need hardly 
be remarked that the intensity in question 
is very small. 








FINE ARTS 


—_o— 


Fonis and Font Covers. By Francis Bond. 
(Frowde.) 
Mr. Bonp is to be congratulated on his 
new work on ‘Fonts and Font Covers.’ 
There was no necessity for him to 
apologize for its production, for al- 
though numerous valuable papers on 
special series of fonts—such as those on 
leaden fonts, those illustrative of the 
Seven Sacraments, or those of particular 
counties or districts—have been produced 
during recent years, there has been no 


ject as a whole since the issue of two 
volumes more than sixty years ago, the 
one by Mr. F. Simpson, and the other by 
Mr. F. A. Paley; and in both of those 
cases the survey was comparatively 
limited in extent. In Mr. Simpson’s work 
only forty fonts were illustrated, whilst 
in Mr. Paley’s later volume the number 
merely amounted to a hundred and twenty- 
three. The plates in both books were 
of necessity reproduced from drawings, 
which were in each case of much beauty 
and merit. But, as Mr. Bond remarks 
in his Preface, drawings are apt to be 
inaccurate ; they cannot, however attrac- 
tive, be relied upon for the scientific 
exactness of a photograph. The present 
volume marks a great step in advance 
in both the quantity and carefulness 
of the descriptive letterpress, especially 
in the number of illustrations, which 
amount to four hundred and twenty-six ; 
of these by far the greater number have 
never appeared before, while the more 
important examples are produced on a 
generous scale. 

The number, variety, beauty, and in- 
terest of the fonts and font covers will 
probably come as a surprise to not a 
few educated and well- travelled Eng- 
lishmen. Competent authorities are of 
opinion that there is no other part of 
Christendom where such an extensive 
series of examples—“ infinite in number 
as in diversity of design ”’—can be found 
as in England ; and this is especially the 
case with our less-known country churches, 
where the old Norman or Early English 
font is not infrequently the one surviving 
relic left unharmed after a succession of 
drastic restorations. 

The first section of this book is con- 
cerned with the story of baptism, wherein 
are discussed its original import, the 
methods of administration, the baptistery 
and its piscina, and the transformation 
of the baptistery tank into a tub font, 
a font on legs, a pedestal font, a chalice 
font, and even a metal basin or earthen- 
ware bowl. This, doubtless, is the por- 
tion of the book most open to criticism 
of a theological description. We note 
that the archeological evidence from early 
sculpture and painting as to the manner 
of the administration of the rite has been 
already collected and published by Mr. 
Clement Rogers in his ‘ Baptism and 
Christian Archeology.’ 

The second part of Mr. Bond’s work 
discusses the classification of fonts and 
their symbolism, together with the ex- 
ceptional materials of which they are 
sometimes formed, such as various metals 
and brick. Other chapters of this section 
deal with the conversion of pagan altars, 
Roman columns, or the shafts of Christian 
crosses into fonts, and with the inscrip- 
tions with which they are occasionally 
ornamented. Mr. Bond deals ingeniously 
with their classification, dividing them 
in the first instance into unmounted fonts 
and fonts mounted on legs. Unmounted 


fonts, which rest directly on the floor 
or on a plinth, without the interposition 
of pedestals or shafts, are subdivided into 





genuine monograph dealing with the sub- 


gonal, (4) caldrons, and (5) block fonts. 
Mounted fonts are subdivided into those 
of which the bowl rests on several legs, 
and those in which it rests on one le 

or pedestal. The chapter which deals with 
appendages to fonts is of great value, 
for wild statements are often printed on 
this subject. The chief reason for the 
occasional projecting basins that are found 
near the rims of a few ancient fonts, 
such as that of Youlgreave, Derbyshire, 
was to supply a receptacle for the water 
which dripped from the child’s head, and 
was not to be allowed to fall again into 
the font itself. In cases where there was 
no such permanent receptacle, a portable 
basin was used for the purpose. This is 
in accordance with the present Rituale 
Romanum; in many modern cases the 
actual bowl of the font is divided into two 
parts for this purpose. This use also 
explains the gifts in medizval days of silver 
font-bowls, as not infrequently mentioned 
in wills. It is strange to find Mr. Bond 
suggesting that such gifts support the 
idea that small fonts or basins were in 
old days placed within the big font, for 
economical or more handy use. This prac- 
tice, however, of baptizing from a small 
bowl or movable basin is purely of Puri- 
tanical origin. As is stated in these pages, 
if ‘The Directory of Public Worship’ of 
Commonwealth origin be consulted it 
will be found that fonts proper were dis- 
tinctly prohibited. Mr. Bond makes use 
of a word we do not like, “‘ fontlet,” to 
describe the diminutive stone fonts that are 
occasionally found in churches. Broadly, 
such “fontlets” are all of common or 
domestic origin, and have been igno- 
rantly introduced into churches in modern 
days by those who fancied that they were 
intended for ecclesiastical purposes. Every 
homestead in old days used to possess 
its mortar or mortars for the pounding 
of various grains, vegetables, or meat in 
culinary operations ; and occasionally of 
larger size for the preparing of meal for 
the pigs. We know a case in Derbyshire 
in which a pig-meal mortar has been 
transferred to a newly erected church, 

and there serves as a font. Such mortars 
were usually strengthened by projecting 
ribs at the angles. So far as we can 

judge from a photograph, the present 

Conway “font” seems to be a large 

secular mortar. 

The chapter on inscribed fonts is full of 
information and particularly well illus- 

trated. The most valuable of these are 

the pre-Conquest fonts of Bridekirk, 

Cumberland, Potterne, Wiltshire, and Little 

Billing, Northamptonshire. There are, 

however, far more instances of actual 

old inscriptions given in ‘ English Church 

Furniture’ in the series of ‘“ Antiquary’s 

Books.” 

The third part divides English fonts 

into those of pre-Narman date, and those 

of designs attributed respectively to the 

twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 

and sixteenth centuries, as well as those 

of the post-Reformation period. As to 

pre-Conquest fonts, the ornamental fea- 

tures of those of Deerhurst, Gloucester- 





(1) cylindrical, (2) rectangular, (3) poly- 


shire, Edgmond and Bucknall, Salop, 
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and a few others point distinctly to Anglo- 
Saxon workmanship; but with regard 
to a considerable number of rude and 
undoubtedly early examples, it is mere 
guesswork as to whether they are Saxon 
or Norman. It is possible that Mr. Bond 
may be right in often favouring the former 
supposition. The considerable beauties 
and great variety of Norman fonts are 
adequately treated. We are particularly 
glad to find good illustrations of such fonts 
as those of Fincham, Cowlam, Coleshill, 
Southrop, Locking, and Bodmin which 
are much more rarely illustrated than 
the better-known examples of the Win- 
chester type. 

As to post-Reformation fonts a note 
of warning is needful, because when 
stone fonts became again obligatory 
after the restoration of episcopacy in 
1660, various fonts, that had been ejected 
into the churchyard or elsewhere, were 
brought back into the church; and in 
honour of their being restored and occa- 
sionally repaired, the date 1660, 1661, 
or 1662 was cut upon them, although they 
were in reality of far greater age. This 
was done, for instance, with a Norman 
font at Parwich, Derbyshire. Neverthe- 
less there are some fairly good fonts 
that were sculptured with no little care 
at that particular period. A good ex- 
ample is that of Wirksworth, Derbyshire ; 
but the most striking Restoration font 
in England is that in Orston Church, 
Nottinghamshire, to which Mr. Bond does 
not allude. It is a fine piece of carving 
after a medieval model, but at the same 
time shows originality. Mr. Bond’s pages 
are not entirely silent as to the fonts 
of classical shape and design to be found 
in some of Wren’s churches and others 
of that period. Though usually too 
small, they are often of considerable merit, 
and the design, not only of bowl and 
pedestal, but also of the covers, is ex- 
cellent of its kind. In not a few cases 
they have been discarded in favour of 
“imitation Gothic ’ successors. Mr. Bond 
pictures two good examples of these 
classical fonts and their covers, namely, 
those of St. Stephen, Walbrook, and 
St. Catherine Cree. We could wish he 
had given us at least one example of 
those of Nicholas Stone. Perhaps his 
best example is the marble pedestal 
font of Great Stanmore, which is 
dated 1634. It was made for the fine 
brick church consecrated by Laud when 
Bishop of London in 1632. Laud’s 
church is now in ruins, having been super- 
seded by a pretentious successor in 1849. 
At that time Queen Adelaide gave a big 
Gothic font; but happily Stone’s beau- 
tiful font, with an excellently carved con- 
temporary cover, has been placed in the 
new church, and is, we believe, occasion- 
ally used. There are also fonts by Stone 
in the churches of St. Andrew Undershaft 
(1631), of All Hallows, London Wall, and 
probably of St. Margaret, Westminster. 

_ A long section on font covers, the 
joint work of Mr. Bond and Mr. F. C. Eden, 
forms the fourth and concluding part of 
this valuable book. The splendid taber- 
nacled lofty cover of Ufford is well illus- 











trated, besides the somewhat similar | 
examples of Sudbury St. Peter, North | 
Walsham, Hepworth, Castleacre, and | 
others. There are also illustrations of 

the two most remarkable examples of 

font covers, namely, those of Thaxted and 

Littlebury, which embrace the font itself, 

and, whilst towering up above the font, 

are provided at the front with hinged doors 

to give access to the bowl. The instances 

named and the description supplied form 

the first serious attempt to deal with this 

interesting adjunct to English baptismal 

fonts, of which far more numerous ex- 

amples remain than is generally supposed 

to be the case. We think that the best 

extant specimens are here pictured, or 

at least described ; but there are a large 

number of other cases which are not 

mentioned. It is, for instance, a little 

surprising that neither of the beautiful 
old Middlesex font covers is even named, 

viz., those of Heston and Littleton; and 

at least a score of other noteworthy covers 

could be readily set forth. These remarks, 
however, are not made with any intention 
of belittling the value of this section of 
the book, but merely to point out that its 
publication need not in any way interfere 
with the appearance of a good monograph 
on font covers. 








THE WORK OF THE LATE R. SPENCER 
STANHOPE. 


A COLLECTION of work by this serious 
follower of Burne-Jones is gathered at the 
Carfax Gallery, and in the Preface to the 
Catalogue Mr. W. De Morgan (once known as 
potter, but now as novelist) improves the 
occasion by demonstrating the changed 
commercial condition of the painter since 
the advent of photography in its latest 
developments of realism. Exaggerating 
somewhat the intrinsic superiority of the 
latter to the efforts of the modern illustrator 
who has to compete with it, but not in the 
least exaggerating the economic, disaster 





painter’s efforts to fill in the gaps show 
failure to grasp the conditions to which 
what he seemed to have secured owed its 
validity. More often his only idea of & 
colour-scheme is the placing of a peculiarly 
excruciating note of pink in a setting of 
grisaille, which cannot but be soothing by 
comparison. A water-colour, The Bathers 
(8), is an example of the same negative 
use of colour without the disturbing note, 
and is harmonious in the depressing fashion 
which belongs to a timid colourist. 

Timidity and lack of independence were 
indeed handicaps of this school—that is to 
say, of those of the English Pre-Raphael- 
ites who cherished the ambition of design as 
opposed to the realists like Millais or Mr. 
Holman Hunt; and it is interesting in this 
connexion to speculate whether their close 
sympathy with the Oxford Movement was 
not perhaps a source of weakness in the 
artistic sense, in that it inclined them to an 
almost blind acceptance of authority. Cer- 
tainly the history of British pictorial design 
at that period points in encouraging fashion 
to the paramount value of strenuous indi- 
vidual research—of that critical study which 
makes the achievements of the past points 
of departure for free development, not 
models for uncomprehending imitation. 
Lacking these qualities, the school of design 
which based itself on the earlier masters 
resulted in very little, in the domain of 
painting at any rate; even the frankly 
realistic departure from convention of 
Millais has more abiding value. Stevens 
and Watts undertook the far more difficult 
task of carrying on the tradition of the 
later painters, whose more complex achieve- 
ment (including as it- does much dross with 
its gold) is so full of danger as apparently 
to warn off followers; yet, thanks to the 
masculine discernment with which they 
took from their masters only what was 
of use to themselves, they succeeded in 
building up the stronger and more enduring 
art. 








THE WATER-COLOUR, PASTEL, AND 
DRAWING SALON. 


Tuts, the first exhibition of a new series 
at the Goupil Gallery, shows a certain phase 





such rivalry means to the artist, he concludes 
that art must henceforth have for its object 
** creation,’ and not record. 


While we entirely agree that this con- | 


clusion is in practice a wise one, and indeed 
so recently as last week were urging that 
the changed objective inevitable for the 
next generation of painters should be faced, 
we yet cannot see in the work of Spencer 
Stanhope a fortunately chosen example of 
the superiority of one aim to the other. 
Seriously convinced as he was that he was 


aiming at something higher than mere | 


record, he was, both by his natural gifts 
and the nature of his training, forbidden 
success in any but the more obvious aim. 
Naively bent on imitation of some few inches 
of flower-covered earth, he sometimes, as in 
Aphrodite (15), achieved a passage of painting 
of some charm ; but into the means by which 
—either through form or colour — paint- 
ing attains expressiveness in more abstract 
regions, he never had much clear insight, 
nor does he seem to have been favoured, as 


was from time to time Burne-Jones, with | 


those moments of plenary inspiration when 


instinct and sentiment take the place of | 
Occasion- | 
ally, as in the sickly rose and green of the | 


actual knowledge, and _ suffice. 


‘ Aphrodite’ already referred to, a colour- 
scheme of some poignancy seems to have 
been half revealed; but the mood passed 
before the picture was complete, and the 


of modern art more fully, and certainly more 
happily, than any previous exhibition in 
London on the same scale. To the mind of 
many of the more modern painters of to-day, 


| water-colour is a medium essentially un- 
| 


suitable for the production of elaborate 
paintings, and its proper field is the slight, 
if not necessarily unconsidered sketch which 
| charms chiefly by its spontaneity. We are 
| by no means prepared to accept such & 
dictum as one of the eternal canons of art, 
but it would be idle to deny that at the 
present day the greater part of what fine 
| water-colour is done, is done within such 
| boundaries. The present show demon- 
strates how much and how varied brilliance 
| is expended to-day on these apparent trifles. 
|To many of the artists here represented 
| water-colour is, we should imagine, @ com- 
_ paratively new field of experiment. It has 
for them the zest of novelty, and they come 
to it in the intervals of work of a more 
strenuous order. 

Sketches done in such circumstances are 
the main feature of this exhibition, and their 
| vigorous handling and often dazzling light- 
ness of key make them dangerous neighbours 
for the few artists who send work of more 
elaborate character. Mr. W. G. von Glehn’s 
The River (174) and Mr. Frank Carter’s 
Outskirts of Toledo (203) may be noticed as 
examples of successful handling of a high 
| key of colour by artists we had not known 
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hitherto as water-colour painters. They are 
as deftly coloured, if not so brilliantly drawn 
as the wonderful drawings (190 and 191) by 
the veteran Mr. Francis James alongside. 
So also Mr. Tom Mostyn, hitherto known 
only as an oil painter, sends one drawing, 
The Sky (6), astonishingly powerful in its 
handling of deeper tones of colour, though 
he might be incapable of Mr. George Thom- 
son’s more deliberate handling of tones as 
rich, but more under the control of the 
painter. Threshing (72), The Ramparts, 
Montreuil (152), and The Butter Market, 
Montreuil (179), are excellent examples by 
the latter artist. 

So large a proportion of the exhibits are 
successful within the limits of their inten- 
tions that we can only enumerate a few of 
the more important; to wit, the well- 

lanned designs of sober colour by Mr. H. M. 

ivens (200 and 208); the pastel by Mr. 
James Aumonier (157); the blunt statement 
of a vivid effect by Mr. James Pryde (161); the 
caricatures of Mr. Max Beerbohm (136, 138, 
and 140); the Prado interior by Sir William 
Eden (162); and the deliberate Sturry Mill 
by Mr. Sydney Lee (175). Paris Houses, View 
on the Seine (58), by M. Charles Geoffroi, is 
one of the most perfect drawings in the 
exhibition; Mr. Augustus John’s large 
cartoon (236) one of the least satisfactory. 
It is an example of his habit of casting 
together in haphazard fashion certain speci- 
mens of a humanity, and endeavouring 
to reconcile their conflicting lines by idle 
experiments with capricious and _ illogical 
landscape forms. 











THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“The fine-art critics of The Atheneum have 
admired, from the ‘ vista’ theory, a suggested 
improvement of the Horse Guards Parade, the 
author of which has circulated a list of British 
military statues to be collected there, and a 
further list of statues of British ‘ military cha- 
racters’ to be placed in recesses on a ‘ Canal 
Walk,’ intended to lead to the Horse Guards. 
Based as it is on the example of new Berlin, the 
list suggests comparisons. The Lady ‘ Ethel- 
fled,’ the,French-speaking Richard Coeur de Lion, 
the Duke of Bedford who ruled France when Joan 
of Arc was burnt, and the Marquis of Granby— 
a good ees no doubt, but suggestive rather of 
old Weller and the more military Dr. Slammer 
than of war in the present day—all figure in the 
list. Ethelred the Unready occurs to one as 
a rival claimant;to the honours conferred on the 
Lady Ethelfled, and more characteristic, by his 
military habits, of English military genius as 
displayed in preparation for war. Some will 
even ask where the line is to be drawn, and whether 
we are to commemorate Sir Richard Strachan, 
General Whitlocke, and the Brook Green Volun- 
teer. The statues proposed to be brought to- 
gether ‘on Parade’ include the alien Achilles 
erected in Hyde Park by the women of England 
in honour of the Duke of Wellington, but not 
our old friend of Constitution Hill, now in miser- 
able banishment at Aldershot. The Crimean 
memorial, known as ‘The Quoit Player,’ is to 
be brought from Waterloo Place ; but the County 
Council ‘ Boadicea’ of Westminster Bridge is 
omitted from the list. 

** Marochetti’s ‘Coeur de Lion,’ dear to Ruskin, 
at the back of Westminster Abbey, is apparentl 
forgotten by the author of the printed scheme. If 
size were considered, -\chilles would already dwarf 
such moderns as the Duke of Cambridge from 
Whitehall and Lord Strathnairn from Knights- 
bridge. In any case, the effect attained would 
be that of an Italian cemetery, or of setting the 
inmates of the Abbey transept to shiver in the 
open air.” 


Fine-Art Gossip. 
“ At a general assembly of the Royal Society 
of British Artists held this week the follow- 
ing were elected members: Messrs. J. P. 
Beadle, A. Streeton, and John G. Withy- 
combe. 











THE ATHENAUM 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 13th inst. 
the remaining works by the late David 
Farquharson. ‘Ardlui, Loch Lomond,’ 
ry fetched 147/.; and ‘ Eventide,’ 1906, 

158. 

A VERY serious situation has arisen in 
Dublin with regard to the funds from which 
the income of the Dublin Gallery of Modern 
Art is derived. At the time that the Gallery 
was opened it was understood that a 
sum of 5007. a year was available for its 
maintenance under the Public Libraries 
Act. Unfortunately, however, the fund 
from which the libraries derive their income 
is now exhausted, and there seems no 
immediate prospect of obtaining any money 
for the support of the Gallery from municipal 
sources. -The only solution of the difficulty 
would seem to lie in the formation of a 
private endowment. The Gallery contains 
a most valuable and representative collection 
of French, English, Dutch, Italian, and other 
modern pictures, and it would be little short 
of a national calamity if it were closed 
owing to lack of funds for its maintenance. 

THE death of M. Jules Roques, the director 
and founder of the Courrier Francais illustré, 
removes a figure well known in the journalistic 
and artistic circles of Paris. 

THe “jury de sculpture” of the Paris 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts have in the concours 
Lemaire awarded first place to Mile. Heuvel- 
mans, who has carried off the prize and also 
the premiére médaille. 

THE death in his seventy-first year is 
announced from Munich of Dr. Alwin 
Schultz, formerly Professor of the History 
of Art at the University of Prague, and 
author of numerous interesting works, 
among them ‘H6fisches Leben zur Zeit 
der Minnesanger,’ ‘Kunst und Kunst- 
geschichte,’ ‘ Alltagsleben einer deutschen 
Frau zu Anfang des 18%" Jahrhunderts,’ and 
‘ Hausliches Leben im Mittelalter bis in die 
zweite Hilfte des 18" Jahrhunderts.’ 

An interesting find is reported to have 
been made by Fraulein Prof. Mestorf, 
Director of the Museum Schleswiger Alter- 
tiimer at Kiel. In the grave of a Germanic 
woman dating from the pre-Christian era 
was found a stone box containing a set of 
sewing utensils, a pair of scissors of consider- 
able weight, a horn knife with an iron 
blade, a stiletto, and several thorns, which 
were used as needles. There was also a 
stone resembling the so-called ‘“‘ Genidel- 
stein,’ which was still in use as a flat-iron 
as late as the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

THE distinguished archzologist August 
Mau, whose death at the age of sixty-eight 
is announced from Rome, studied classical 
philology at Kiel, and became teacher at 
the gymnasium in Gliickstadt; but his 
health obliged him to go to the South, and 
he became assistant at the German Archzo- 
logical Institute in Rome. He was soon 
recognized as an authority on matters con- 
nected with Pompeii, and he annually 
lectured on this subject, both for his own 
and the American Archeological Institute. 
Among his works are ‘ Pompejanische Bei- 
trage,’ ‘Geschichte der decorativen Wand- 
pe. oa in Pompeji,’ ‘ Fiihrer durch Pompeji,’ 
and ‘ Pompeji in Leben und Kunst,’ which 
first appeared in English] 

THE death is reported from Cannes on 
Sunday last, in his sixty-seventh year, of 
Mr. Frederick G. Hilton Price, Director of 
the Society of Antiquaries. A banker by 

rofession, he wrote ‘ A Handbook of London 

ankers,’ which has recently been reissued, 
and treated the antiquarian side of the 
subject in ‘The Marygold.’ He published 
also ,‘ Signs of Lombard Street’ and ‘ Old 
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Base Metal Spoons.’ Mr. Price was President 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, a Vice- 
President of the Society of Biblical Archxo- 
logy. and a Fellow of the Geological and 
other learned Societies. He had a consider- 
able collection of Egyptian antiquities, of 
which he published a catalogue. An anti- 
quary of wide accomplishments, he will be 

i by many scholars and friends. 

THE MARGARET STOKES MEMORIAL Lezc- 
TURES will be delivered at Alexandra Col- 
lege, Dublin, on Wednesday next and the 
two following days by Prof. William Ridge- 
way. The subject of the lectures will 
Ireland in the Bronze Age, the early Iron 
Age, and the Early Middle Age. 














EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (March a0). Soring Exhibition of Portraits and Landscapes 
ys aang British Masters, Private View, Messrs. Shepherd’s 
ery. 








MUSIC 


—~@— 
THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s Hatit.—Symphony Concert. Herr 
Moriz Rosenthal’s Recital. M. Vincent 
d’Indy’s ‘ Jour @’ Eté a la Montagne.’ 

Herr Moriz RosENTHAL was the pianist 
at the Symphony Concert last Saturday 
afternoon. He has not been here since 
1900. His wonderful technique was then 
fully appreciated, but he was looked 
upon as a great virtuoso rather than a 
great artist. His rendering of Chopin’s 
Concerto in E minor on Saturday was 
most refined, but neither in this nor in 
the clever and brilliant £ flat Concerto of 
Liszt had he full opportunity of showing 
what he can do as an interpreter of music 
of strongly emotional character. Mean- 
while his perfect technique—his delightful 
production of tone, delicate in _ soft 
passages, and powerful when needed, yet 
never hard—and his clear grasp of the 
music, won for him a warm and well- 
deserved reception. 

The programme of his pianoforte recital 
on Wednesday afternoon included Schu- 
mann’s ‘Carneval,’ of which he gave a 
vivid performance. ‘ Reconnaissance’ 
and especially ‘ Promenade’ were beauti- 
fully played, and the March was given 
with great power and effect; on the 
whole, however, the reading was too 
objective. With the rendering of Chopin’s 
Sonata in B flat minor we were dis- 
appointed. As regards technique there 
was, as usual, no fault to find; but the 
music, to use Beethoven’s forcible ex- 
pression, did not come from the heart to 
the heart. x 

M. Vincent d’Indy will pay his first visit 
to England next week, and conduct his 
‘Wallenstein’ trilogy at Queen’s Hall. 
All three sections of the work have been 
heard here, but never together; hence a 
good opportunity will be offered for judg- 
ing a composer who enjoys a high reputa- 
tion in his own country, and whose 
trilogy ranks among his best works. 
Meanwhile, a performance was given on 
Monday last of*his ‘Jour d’Eté 4 la 
Montagne,’ Op. 61, at the second of Mr. 
Thomas Beecham’s Symphony Concerts. 
This symphonic poem for orchestra and 
pianoforte consists of three sections, 
respectively entitled ‘Aurore,’ ‘ Jour, 
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and ‘Soir.’ But the composer gives a 
further clue to the meaning of his music, 
namely, passages from Roger de Pampe- 
Jonne’s ‘Les Heures de la Montagne.’ 
We have always maintained that an 
indicated poetic basis of a work is of 
great assistance in following music whose 
form and varying moods are determined 
by it. In the present instance, however, 
the mind, at any rate at a first hearing, 
is too much occupied in trying to discover 
not only how far the music illustrates the 
lines of poetry quoted, but even at times 
to which particular line or lines the music 
is referring. There were, on the other 
hand, certain realistic effects—the opening | 
of the first section, the bird notes, the | 





“simple melody ” in ‘Jour,’ the rhyth- | 
mical theme which follows, also the clever | 
imitation of wind by chromatic kettle- | 
drums in the final section—all of which | 
were Obvious enough, the last named, | 
perhaps, too much so. The work is| 
earnest, and M. Vincent d’Indy is skilled | 
in the art of scoring. We felt that he has 
tried to express poetical and religious | 
thoughts in tones, but also that the | 
striking moods and the colouring of the 
music required thematic material of greater 
power and spontaneity. In saying this 
we willingly admit that a first hearing 
of the work is not sufficient to judge of 
its merit. Then the performance, although 
Mr. Beecham had evidently taken great 
pains in rehearsing the difficult music, 
was not ideal; moreover, Mr. Harold 
Brooke’s rendering of the pianoforte part 
seemed to us too reserved. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE programme of the concert given by 
the London Chamber Concert Association 
last Saturday evening at the Victoria Rooms, 
Kensington, included two Quintets by 
C. F. Abel and J. Christian Bach, who soon 
after the arrival of the latter in London in 
1762 began giving concerts which were 
maintained for many years. These two 
works of light, cheerful character helped 
one to realize the kind of chamber music 
which was popular in the days before Mozart 
began to compose. Of the two works, one 
was for flute and strings, the other for oboe 
and strings. The first two movements of a 
Concerto in c minor by J. J. Quantz showed 
skill and vigour, and he may have touched 
up the Finale, ostensibly by the flautist’s 
pupil Frederick the Great. A seventeenth- 
century Paduan and Courant by Scheidt 
was noticeable for its breadth and feeling. 
Messrs. Fransella and Dubrucq (flute and 
oboe), and as strings Mr. Harold Bonarius, 
the Misses Dorothy Fletcher and Ida Stamm, 
and Messrs. Percy Such and J. Hadyn Ward, 
were the excellent interpreters. Miss Hannah 
Bryant officiated at the pianoforte. 

Miss Setma Kurz gave a concert at 
the Albert Hall on Tuesday evening. Her 
well-trained voice is still fresh and clear, 
and in “Una voce poco fa,”’ the Mad Scene 
from ‘ Lucia,’ and an air from ‘ Ernani,’ she 
did full justice to herself and to the music. 
At first she was not wholly at her ease, 
but this soon passed off. The orchestra was 
under the direction of Mr. Landon Ronald. 





CHARPENTIER’s ‘ Louise,’ Debussy’s ‘ Pel- | 
léas et Mélisande,’ Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Samson et | 
Dalila,’ Erlanger’s ‘ Tess,’ and perhaps also | 

Habanera’ by Laparra, the Basque com- | 


poser, are to be given during the forthcoming 
season at Covent Garden. On the opening 
night, April 26th, Madame Tetrazzini will 
probably appear in ‘ La Traviata.’ 

Tue first festival under the auspices of 
the Musical League will be held at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool, September 23rd 
to 25th. The programmes will consist 
chiefly of the works of living British com- 
— MM. Debussy, Vincent d’Indy, Max 

chillings, and Gustav Mahler hope to be 

resent and conduct works of their own. 
he Liverpool Welsh Choral Union, under 
Mr. Harry Evans, will take part in all 
choral works. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sux. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall 


| “od All. 
| Mon. Mr. Egon Petri’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
an een’s Hall. 


London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Qu 
— London String Quartet, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Tues. Miss K. R. Heymann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3. Queen’s Hall. 
- —- Griffiths and Poole’s Chamber Concert, 3.15, Steinway 
all. 
Leighton House Chamber Concert, 4.30, Leighton House. 
Mr. Andrew Bevan's Violin Recital, 8, Holian Hall. 
Madame de Wieniawski’s Vocal Recital, 2, Bechstein Hall. 
New Symphony Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 
3elma Kurz’s Vocal Recital, 8, Royal Albert Hall. 
London Choral Society, 8, gg Hall. 
Société de Concerts Frangaie, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Ethel Bird’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Steinway Hall. 
Ss. i cert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Royal Choral Society, 8, Royal Albert Hall. 
fessrs. Maurice D'Oisly and Cecil Pearson's Vocal Recital, 
8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Dorothy Wiley’s Vocal Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
ndon Trio, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
String Club Concert, 3, Salle Erard. 
Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. P 
Mr. Howard Jones's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 


DRAMA 


a ae 


THE WEEK. 
Lycrum.—Hamlet. 


THE Lyceum directors are persisting in 
their laudable enterprise of popularizing 
Shakespeare, their latest choice being 
‘Hamlet,’ and no one can withhold 
admiration from a policy which brings our 
greatest poet into touch with the thoughts 
and aspirations of the patrons of melo- 
drama. It is quaint, to be sure, to find 
Hamlet’s remark to Polonius, “‘ You are 
a fishmonger,” received with tremendous 
guffaws, or to hear the Prince’s descrip- 
tion of his play within a play as ‘The 
Mousetrap’ hailed with just such storms 
of applause as greet a hero when he defies, 
or the comic man when he exposes, the 
villain of popular drama. But at the 
same time it is difficult not to envy such 
an audience its freshness of enthusiasm 
and its lack of sophistication. Of course 
a price has to be paid when a classic is 
presented in such a fashion as to please 
popular taste, and in this Lyceum render- 
ing much of the poetry and philosophy 
has had to be sacrificed in the endeavour 
to obtain ‘“‘ broad ” effects. The manage- 
ment have relied on the story of the tra- 
gedy, and everybody knows how fine a 
story ‘Hamlet’ contains. In arranging 
their text they have constantly kept 
before them the idea that their audience 
must be granted plenty of plot; and so, 
in order to retain such picturesque episodes 
as those which deal with the Prince’s 
banishment to England and his return, 
they have cut out the recorders’ scene, 
and, what is stranger still, the episode in 
which Hamlet catches the King at his 
prayers and spares his life—passages the 
preservation of which the modern stage 
has usually regarded as essential to a 
proper exposition of Hamlet’s nature. 
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Just as the text has been prepared with 
an eye to the demands of a popular 
audience, so also the stage-management 
has consulted its tastes, and we perceive 
the hidden Polonius allowing himself to 
be half seen during the first meeting of 
Hamlet and Ophelia; we have the 
Prince playing hide-and-seek behind the 
throne in order to surprise Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, and snatching up the 
Clown’s bladder during his address to the 
players. As for the acting, nothing apart 
from Miss Hutin Britton’s limp but 
affecting Ophelia calls for comment, except 
Mr. Matheson Lang’s work in the part of 
Hamlet ; and inasmuch as he had scarcely 
recovered from illness and was hampered 
by the persistent coughing of the audience, 
it would not be fair to judge him entirely 
by his first performance. He makes a 
young Hamlet—indeed, he is too young 
to appreciate the variety of the Prince’s 
character or give full point to his views 
of life. Nor does he suggest the courtier, 
the scholar, or the man of vivid imagina- 
tion. We see a youth with raven locks 
straggling down his back and over his 
forehead, who gives way to fits of passion, 
sudden changes of mood, and exhibitions 
of eccentricity, but is too tender and 
sentimental to play the avenger. Mr. 
Lang, indeed, seems to go through the 
various scenes as if they had little relation 
to one another. On the other hand, he is 
just the Hamlet for his environment, 
avoiding complexities, discovering no diffi- 
culties, and proceeding straightforwardly 
on lines that make Hamlet a gallant, if 
rather melancholy hero of romance. 





His MaJEsty’s (AFTERNOON THEATRE).— 
The House of Bondage: a Play in 
Three Acts. By Seymour Obermer. 


Mvucn may be forgiven a management 
which has such a record of good works 
as the Afternoon Theatre, and so perhaps 
the less said the better on the selection 
of so tedious a piece as ‘The House of 
Bondage.’ They were misled, apparently, 
by the author’s seriousness of aim. But 
it is possible, as was proved in this case, for 
a drama to be at once serious and dull— 
to urge a plea for which there is consider- 
able justification, and in doing so make 
the stage a mere platform for the delivery 
of rhetoric. A playwright has every 
excuse for endeavouring to illustrate 
in the theatre the imperfections of our 
divorce laws, provided that in the working 
out of his thesis he introduces live persons, 
makes their talk natural, and draws their 
characters interestingly. Mr. Obermer’s 
dialogue is full of rodomontade; his 
people are bores when not puppets 
moved this way or that according to the 
requirements of plot; and his scheme 
alternates between dreary lengths of 
conversation that in no sense advance 
the action or reveal personality, and sudden 
bursts of emotion that seem neither 
sincere nor inevitable. 

The story turns on a coincidence that 
is not a little strained. A famous surgeon 
is supposed to be the one man able to 
cure of cerebral trouble the husband of 
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the woman he loves, a lawyer. He is 
called in to perform an operation, and 
feels tempted to remove his rival from 
his path; but the wife encourages him 
to resist the temptation. The patient is 
cured, and rewards his wife’s devotion by 
resuming an intrigue with a certain 
duchess. The exasperating feature of 
his conduct consists in his refusing to 
give poor Lady Joan a reason for divorce. 
He has not deserted her, and will not 
provide her with evidence of cruelty. 
So in the end her endurance breaks down, 
and she, a good woman who had wished 
to avoid scandal, decides to risk loss 
of reputation, and seek happiness with 
her lover. The final speech of fare- 
well to her husband, in which she arraigns 
the law, has passion in it; but other 
didactic passages have no such recom- 
mendation, while scenes showing on the 
one hand the incompatibility of husband 
and wife, and on the other the rebellious 
self-restraint of the lovers, are repeated 
with so little variation as to become 
wearisome. 

The dullness of the play seemed to 
affect its interpreters at the first per- 
formance. Miss Eva Moore made a 
sympathetic, but rather listless heroine. 
Mr. Aubrey Smith and Mr. Herbert Waring 
worked their hardest to individualize 
the doctor and the lawyer, but appeared 
to feel that they had thankless tasks. 
Perhaps Miss Beryl Faber was best off in 
the part of the Duchess, in which she 
suggested rather happily a note of artificial 
levity ; yet even she could not disguise 
the conventionality of the character. 


et 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Bookshelving 


Built on the Unit Principle. 





Libraco Portable Shelving is designed on simple, 
practical lines for the owner and user of books 
who requires the maximum of accommodation at 
the minimum cost, and the advantage of using a 
stock article that can be added to economically in 
sections as the need arises. 


Libraco Shelving is built for strength and utility 
—parts uniform and _ interchangeable — shelves 
adjustable to any height by a special metal 
fitting. It is sold at a remarkably low price—less 
than 2d. per volume for shelving capacity. 


The following Opinions are abstracts from 
letters acknowledging delivery :— 


Nov. 18, 1908. 
G. Britten, Esq., The Grocers’ Company’s School, 
Hackney Downs. 

‘*My bookcase has arrived safely. I am 
greatly pleased with it. It is strong, well 
turned out, and most ingeniously simple in its 
fitting. I shall hope to add to it in the near 
future, and shall meanwhile strongly recom- 
mend it.” 

Dec. 11, 1908. 
J. A. Stokes, Esq., West Dulwich. 

‘*T have pleasure in expressing my entire 
satisfaction with the Shelving. It is better 
than I anticipated, and just what I have 
wanted. The price I consider very moderate.” 


Dee. 31, 1908. 
G. H. Rosrxson, Esq., Keynsham, Somerset. 

‘*The Bookcase safely to hand, with which 
I am very pleased, and think it good value 
for the money.” 

Oct. 2, 1908. 
The Rev. W. S. Woon, of Stamford (late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge), the owner of a 
large library, says — 

‘“*T am much pleased with your Shelving, 
which is both economical and efficient for 
its purpose.” 

Oct. 3, 1908. 
F. G. Howe, Esq., of Bromley Park, Kent, says: 

‘*The Bookcase arrived safely yesterday, 
and I am very pleased with its design and 
construction.” 

Feb. 5, 1908. 
W. E. Ketty, Esq., Westport, Co. Mayo. 

‘*The ‘Libraco’ Portable Shelving has 
arrived, and I put it together to-day. it fits 
very well, and is easily handled.” 


June 10, 1907. 
Rev. Epwarep Kocu, 4, Holly Mount, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

‘*The Bookcase arrived to-day, and is in 
position. It gives every satisfaction. I have 
never seen anything of the kind I like better, 
and only wish I had known of it long ago. I 
wish you every success, and enclose cheque.” 


Dee. 30, 1907. 
W. JERROLD, Esq., Jessamine House, 
Hampton-on-Thames. 

‘*The Shelving arrived safely. It is won- 
derfully easy for handling when putting up, 
and looks well.” 

Nov. 11, 1907. 
Epwarp W. Lewis, Esq., 7, Auckland Road, 
Upper Norwood, S.E. 

‘“‘ The Bookcase arrived on Saturday in good 
condition. It is now put up, and quite answers 
my expectations.” 


C. G. Brown, Esq., Allahabad, India. 
‘<T am very pleased with the Bookcases.” 


Send for Descriptive Price List No. 20. 


LIBRACO, Lid., 


60, WILSON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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CASSELLS NEW AND 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





EVERY-DAY JAPAN 


Written after Twenty-Five Years’ Residence and Work 
in the Country 
By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. 


With an Introduction by Count TADASU HAYASHI, and 8 Coloured 
Plates and 96 Reproductions from Photographs. 12s. net 


‘* Gives a very complete idea of the everyday life, the curious customs, 
and the startling contrasts of modern Japan.” —Standard. 





THE NATURE BOOK 


A Book for those who would know the joys of the 
open air 


A great feature of the work is the Illustrations reproduced from 
Photographs by Nature Photographers, and a series of exquisite Coloured 
Plates from Water-Colour Drawings by leading Artists. 


Vol. I. Now Ready. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 12s. net 


THE ROYAL BOTANIC | 
GARDENS, KEW 


Historical and Descriptive 
By W. J. BEAN 


With an Introduction by Sir WILLIAM THISELTON-DYER, late | 
Director of the Gardens. Illustrated with 20 Reproductions in Colour from | 
Paintings by H. A. OLIVIER, and 40 Reproductions of Photographs by 
E. J. WALLIS. 


Cloth, gilt back, 20s. net 
LarceE-Parer Epitton, limited to 100 copies, 3 3s. net 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Second Impression Now Ready. 6S. 


RIDER HAGGARD’S 


Latest and most thrilling novel. The Daily 
Express says, ‘* A capital stirring 
romance...... Mr. Haggard at his best.” 


THE YELLOW GOD 


An Idol of Africa. 
READY APRIL 2. 3s. 6d. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S 


new novel. A stirring story of 
Martin Luther and his times. 
With Frontispiece in Colours. 


THE SWORD OF THE LORD 


PEGGY THE DAUGHTER 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


‘‘Full of charm, with a pleasant breath of romance......The whole story 


| makes very delightful reading.” —Christian World. 


Second Impression of this brilliant novel Now Ready. 68. 


THE LURE OF EVE 
By EDITH MARY MOORE. 


‘The emotions are real emotions, and the passions real passions—the 


| men are alive as well as the women.”—Mnr. JAmeEs DovGuas in the Star. 


QUAINT SUBJECTS OF | 


THE KING | 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


Brings the reader face to face with almost unknown peoples, tells of 
their methods of life, their superstitions and customs, how they make love, 
fight, hunt, and are buried. 


With 77 Reproductions from Photographs. 6s. 
[In preparation. 


HEALTH AND COMMONSENSE 


By WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.A. M.D. | 
6s. net 


| 
This book describes in a bright, interesting, and practical manner the | ~ 


physical necessities of the body and the methods of obtaining the greatest | 
a from it, and corrects popular fallacies regarding food, exercise, | 
sleep, &c, 


| 


GARDENING IN THE NORTH 


By 8. ARNOTT and R. P. BROTHERSTON 


With Illustrations. Paper covers, 2s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


This book deals in a thorough and workmanlike manner with the subject 
of Northern Gardening, and contains practical advice on the important details 
of cultivation under the climatic and other conditions prevailing in the North 
of England and Scotland. 


WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS 


Edited by T. ATHOL JOYCE, M.A., and N. W. THOMAS, M.A. 
In2 vols. 15s. net each 


Profusely Illustrated with Reproductions of Striking and Original Photo- 
graphs, and a Series of magnificent Plates in Colour from Paintings specially 





executed for the work by NORMAN HARDY. 


Second Impression Now Ready. 68. 


CONQUEST 
CHRYSTABEL 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 


THE OF 


Ready March 26. 3s. 6d. 


POLLY OF THE CIRCUS 


By MARGARET MATZ QO. 
With 8 Illustrations. 


RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
THE GHOST KINGS 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


THE VIRGIN IN JUDGMENT 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
MAD BARBARA 

By WARWICK DEEPING 
MISS FALLOWFIELD'’S FORTUNE 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


ROSE WHITE YOUTH 


By DOLF WYLLARDE 


THE CAIRN OF THE BADGER 


By MADGE BARLOW 








LONDON, NEW YORK, TORONTO and MELBOURNE 
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Shipping. 
P. « O. 


PLEASURE CRUISES FROM MARSEILLES. 





(Rail and a> connexions from 


mdon. ) 
| No. 3.—April 22 to May 20. 
Sirs) genre “Rustam 
VECTIS SICILY; VILLEFRANCHE, &c. 


Fares from 30 Guineas. 


| No. 4.—May 21 to June 12. 

| NAPLES, ALGIERS, LISBON, AND 
LONDON. 

| 


Fares from 20 Guineas. 
| Special Terms for Cruises 3 & 4 in conjunction. 
| From London and Leith. 
| No. 5.—July 1 to July 27. 
SPITZBERGEN, NORWAY, &c. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 
No. 6.—July 29 to August 11. 
| No. 7.—August 13 to August 26. 
BY THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
Fares from 12 Guineas. 


P O CRUISING YACHT VECTIS, 
. & ° 6,000 tons, 6,000 h.p. 

For Passage, Illustrated Handbooks, and all information, 
apply Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 122, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C., London. 








Insurance Companies. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAlway PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,600,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 


I NSTITUTION 
FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leafiet on net cost of Endowment Assurances, 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 








HIGHEST AWARDS. 
CORK, 188. LIVERPOOL, 18%. PARIS, 1886. ADELAIDE, 1887. 


PARIS, 1889. CHICAGO, 1893. PARIS, 1900. 8ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
FRANCO-BRITISH, 1908. 
Q*° 


BUS HMILILS 
Have you tried this—the Prize-Winning Whisky ? 


From all Wine Merchants. 


Address of nearest Agent sent on application. 


**OLD BUSHMILLS ” DISTILLERY CO., Lap., 
20, Mark Lane, E.C. 





HOW FAMOUS PEOPLE 
RENEW THEIR ENERGIES. 


—G—— 


REMARKABLE TESTIMONY. 


Never was life so strenuous as now. Everyone 
acknowledges it—the famous and the non-famous. 
The famous feel it most, for the strain to obtain 
a foremost place and keep it is universally recog- 
nized. They, however, tom a great advantage 
over the less notable members of the community, 
for their friendly intercourse with the prominent 
physicians enables them to hear at the earliest 
moment of the best means science has discovered 
to renew the energy, nerve force, and vitality they 
have consumed in their work. 

In consequence, they are all taking Sanatogen, 
the ideal tonic food and revitalizing agent to 
whose merits nearly eight thousand physicians 
have attested in writing, while practically every 
medical man prescribes it. 

The most eminent representatives of every pro- 
fession have sent voluntary testimonials recording 
the wonderful results obtained from Sanatogen in 
renewing their energies when they have been 
over-worked or run down. From among the most 
recent, the following have been chosen to give 
some idea of the merits of the preparation. 


Thus Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, the 

sculptor and historian, writes :— 
‘ ‘* Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent. 

“TI feel it only due to the benefit conferred on my 

general health by Sanatogen to write to inform those 

interested in that wonderful medicine that in a couple 

of months’ time it has cured me of all gouty trouble. 

Sanatogen has done me far more good than all the 
waters of Bath and Harrogate.” 


(oie fa 


Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P., the popular novelist, says : 
. **20, Carlton House Terrace, a Ww. 
I have used Sanatogen with extraordinary benefit. 
It is to my mind a true food tonic, feeding the nerves, 
increasing the energy, and giving fresh vigour to the 
over-worked body and mind.” 


Ye 


© —, 








Madame SARAH GRAND, the gifted authoress of ‘The 
Heavenly Twins,’ writes :— 
“*Grove Hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
‘*Sanatogen has done everything for me which it is 
said to be able to do for cases of nervous debility and 
exhaustion. I began to take it after nearly four years’ 
enforced idleness from extreme debility, and feit the 
benefit almost immediately. And now, after taking it 
—, = times x oF ~ a weeks, I find 
yself able to enjoy both work an a again d 
also able to do as much of both as I oer aid, oon 


L 


——_— 
JOHN HARE, the popular actor, says :— 
‘* Upper Berkeley Street, W. 

“T have found Sanatogen a most valuable tonic and 
stimulant during a period when I had to work very 
hard under conditions of great weakness and ill-health. 
I can heartily recommend it to those working under 
similarly distressing circumstances.” 


Jot. //A2¢, 


Considering this evidence, can anyone sufferin 
from depletion of the mental, nervous, or physica 
forces, afford to forego the advantages he cannot 
fail to derive from Sanatogen, which, by the 
way, is also largely used in royal circles, where the 
strain of life is no less felt than among humbler 
people? An instructive booklet on the prepara- 
tion may be obtained, post free, on application to 
The Sanatogen Company, 12, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., mentioning the Atheneum. Sanat- 

m can be obtained from all chemists, in tins 
from 1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. 
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THE COURSE OF GOUT. 


—_—@~— 


HOW ACIDITY AND HEARTBURN DEVELOP 
INTO PAINFUL MALADIES. 


The early evidences of a gouty habit are 
various, though usually they take the form of 
acidity, heartburn, pain and fullness after meals; 
in other words, the commonest symptoms of 
indigestion are nothing more or less than signs of 
the gouty tendency. 


Other symptoms, which in some cases may be 
the first signs of the gouty tendency, and not 
prefaced or attended by the dyspeptic symptoms, 
take the form of ‘come-and-go’ pains, swelling, 
stiffness and inflammation in the joints and muscles, 


Yet another way in which the gouty tendency 
shows itself in its early stages is by irritation and 
burning of the skin, while small lumps often form 
on the fingers, ankles, outer rim of the ear or the 
eyelids. 


It is undeniable that the presence of any of 
these symptoms is conclusive proof of the gouty 
tendency. Slowly but surely the uric acid- 
impregnated blood is leaving pain—causing irritant 
deposits in muscles, tissues, organs, and joints. 


Common Govuty AILMENTS. 


The resulting disorder may present itself in 
the form of gout, rheumatic gout, and gouty 
rheumatism (pain, inflammation, stiffness, and 
swellings, chiefly in the joints), gouty eczema 
(affecting the skin), lumbago (persistent and 
intense pain in the loins), sciatica (acute pain 
extending from hips down thigh to knee, often 
causing lameness), stone and gravel (causing 
agonizing pains and prostrating illness), neuritis 
(numbness or tingling in the muscles of the arm, 
developing into a very severe pain), suppressed 
gout (general discomfort, lowness of spirits, poor 
appetite, nervous irritability, and ill-temper). 


What is required in every gouty case is a 
remedy which has the property of converting uric 
acid and its compounds into soluble harmless sub- 
stances, and of eliminating them from the inner- 
most recesses of the muscles, tissues, organs, and 
joints. 

The one remedy which accomplishes this per- 
fectly is Bishop’s Varalettes. Every one who has 
any of the early gouty symptoms should start 
taking Bishop’s Varalettes at once. 


In cases where neglect or mistreatment of the 
early uric acid symptoms has resulted in the full 
development of some gouty complaint, Bishop’s 
Varalettes are positively indispensable. Only by 
their use can the gouty habit be effectually 
counteracted, attacks prevented, and good health 
maintained. 

A VALUABLE BooKLeT. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are little white discs, which 
dissolve quickly with brisk effervescence, and may 
be taken in any beverage without altering the 
flavour of the drink or impairing the efficiency of 
the Varalettes. They may be had of all chemists 
at 5s. (twenty-five days’ treatment), 2s., and 1s., or 
direct from the makers, Alfred Bishop, Limited, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 48, Spelman Street, 
London, N.E., from whom may be had, post free, 
an interesting booklet describing gouty ailments 
and the medicinal action of Bishop’s Varalettes. 
This booklet contains a valuable non-acid-forming 
dietary, and should be in the hands of every gouty 
subject. Please write to-day for a copy of Book~ 
let V. 
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BOWES & BOWES 


(formerly Macmillan & Bowes), 
New and Second-Hand Booksellers, 
1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
JUST ISSUED. 


CATALOGUE No. 329. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS: 


Alpineand Climbing—Archeology—Art—Biblio- 
raphy—Church History—Classical Languages and 
Viterature—Economics and Social Questions— 
Education—English History and Literature— 
Eton— French Literature — Germany — Greece — 
History—Ireland —Italy—Japan — Law—Sciences 
—America—Africa, &c. Including some from the 
LIBRARY of the late Rev. C. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Some of the Items: 


Paleographical Society’s Publications complete. 
Alpine Journal, 1863-1908. A complete set. 
Henry Bradshaw Society Publications. Complete 


set. 
Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology and 
Journal of Philology. Complete set. 
Hermathena: Vols. I.-XIV., 1874-1907. 


IN PREPARATION. 


CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGICAL 
AND ORIENTAL BOOKS, 
including Rabbinica and Judaica, 

From the LIBRARY of the late 
Rev. CHARLES TAYLOR, D.D., Master of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Inspection of the LIBRARY invited, also 
inquiries for special books. 








Magazines, &c.—continued. 


HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MARCH 20, contains :— 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED FROM THEIR 
ANCIENT SEALS. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE (Institute of Architects). 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF LONDON (Surveyors’ 
Institution). 
SPECIFICATION OF TIMBER (Society of Architects). 
RICHMOND IMPROVEMENT SCHEME (with Plan). 
CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES. 
A FERRO-CONCRETE STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 
ILLUSTRATIONS : 
MESSRS. DEBENHAM & FREEBODY'S BUILDING, 
WIGMORE STREET ; 
“PUTTERIDGE BURY,” HERTS ; 
FOREST HILL, WIMBORNE ; 
AN ARCHITECT'S HOME; 
CEILING, “ BISHOPSBARNS,” YORK ; 
ALMSHOUSES, MILTON, DORSET. 


From Offices as above (4d., by post 44d.), at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 
agents. 


HE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
Its Past, its Present, and its Future. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
Pp. 896, 5s. net. 

Fifteen Special Contributors, and over a Hundred 
Authorities in all parts of the Empire have collaborated in 
its production. 

LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster ; and all Booksellers. 


NOW READY. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY 
AND ADVERTISER'S GUIDE for 1909. 
THE SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 
Price 2%. net; post free, 2s. 6d.; foreign 38. 2d. 
C. MITCHELL & CO., Advertising Agency, Mitchell House 


Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, London E 
EBENEZER PROUT’S WORKS. 
Bound, each net 5s. 


HARMONY: its Th Practice. ‘ : 
Revised and Faw ne peccnpeleannedigent. cui 

ANALYTICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES in the same. Net 3s. 

COUNTERPOINT: Strict and Free. Ninth Impression. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. Fourth Impression. 

FUGUE. Fifth Impression. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Impression. 

MUSICAL FORM. Seventh Inypression. 

APPLIED FORMS. Fifth Impression. 

THE ORCHESTRA. 2vols. Fourth Impression. 


AUGENER Lrp., 6, New Burlington Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 

















Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


LTD. 
—_e— 


SOME BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


WORKS BY CLARA TSCHUDI. 
Demy 8vo. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


With Coloured Portrait. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


EUGENIE. 


With Coloured Portrait. Second Edition. 6s. 


THE GREAT NAPOLEON’S MOTHER. 


With a Coloured Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


THE EMPRESS AUGUSTA. 


With Coloured Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 


With Coloured Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


MARIA SOPHIA (Queen of Naples). 


With Coloured Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


LUDWIG II. OF BAVARIA. 


With Coloured Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM CLARKE. 


A Collection of his Writings, with a Biographical 
Sketch. Edited by HERBERT BURROWS and 
JOHN A. HOBSON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN’S 
MEMOIRS OF A REYOLUTIONIST. 


A New, Cheaper, and Enlarged Edition. 3s, 6d. 


“One of the most remarkable autobiographies of recent 
years.”—New Age. 
“Surely no novel ever dreamed of could be so thrilling as 
the life of this remarkable man.”—Morning Leader. 
“Should be widely read. Ostensibly autobiographical, it 
really gives a vivid picture of Russian social conditions.” 
Scotsman. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY. 


Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. 4 vols, 
demy S8vo, 168. net. 


LIFE OF BEAU BRUMMELL. 
By Capt. W. JESSE. Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 

WARREN HASTINGS. 


By Sir CHAS. LAWSON. 3 Portraits and 78 Illustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE OF PESTALOZZI. 


By ROGER DE GUIMPS. Edited by J. RUSSELL, 
B.A. Portrait. Third Edition. 6s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. 
Translated and Annotated by EMILE MICHAELIS 
and H. K. MOORE, Mus.Bac. B.A. Ninth Edition. 3s. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Together with a Journal of a 

Tour in the Hebrides. 
Edited, with Notes, by PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 
F.S.A. 8 vols. demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


THE EMPRESS PULCHERIA. 


By ADA B. TEETGEN. With 9 Illustrations and 
Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, 108. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., 
25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





W. HEFFER & SONS’ 
THEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
—@— 

Crown 8vo, pp. viii-194, 8s. 6d. net ; postage, 4d. 


LIGHT ARISING: 


Thoughts on the Central Radiance. 


By CAROLINE EMELIA STEPHEN, 
Author of ‘ Quaker Strongholds.’ 

Contents :—I. Rational Mysticism.—II. Quakerism and 
Free Thought.—IlI. The Quaker Tradition.—IV. What 
does Silence Mean?—V. The Door of the Sanctuary.—VL 
War and _ Superfluities.—VII. Living Alone.—VIII. The 
Faith of the Unlearned.—IX. The Fear of Death.—X. Signs 
and Wonders in Divine Guidance.—Letter to Young Friends. 
—Conclusion. 

‘This able exposition of Quakerism.”—Spectator. 

“To those who would know something of the spiritual 
experience and methods of the Society of Friends we would 
commend ‘ Light Arising.’ "—Guardian, 


HELPS BY THE WAY SERIES, 
By 8S. STEWART STITT, M.A., 

Rector of Stretham with Thetford, Ely, late Chaplain of 
Gonville and Caius College, formerly Scholar of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, sewed, 28. net each (postage 2d.). 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
ANALYSED. (Based on Canon Foakes Jackson’s 
‘ Biblical History of Hebrews,’ 6s.) 

EARLY CHURCH HISTORY ANALYSED. 


(Based on Canon Foakes Jackson's ‘History of the 
Christian Church,’ 7s. 6d. net.) 


ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY 
ANALYSED. 

SCOPE AND AIM OF THE SERIES.—The books in 
this Series are not intended as substitutes for the recog- 
nized text-books, they are rather to test the results of 
reading, to sum up the essentials of the text-book, and to 
ey me the student for examination day. The books will 

e found admirably lucid and, at the same time, thorough. 


BOOKS FOR THE USE OF 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 


By the late J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 


Arranged in the Form of Question and Answer.. 


The under-mentioned books, hitherto privately issued, 
are now first published. The main feature of the books is 
the Question and Answer arrangement, which in the hands 
of a competent teacher is unquestionably the best method 
of imparting knowledge. That Mr. Hamblin Smith was a 
competent teacher—the first of his time—is admitted by all 
who knew him ; and his books, wherever known, have been: 
greatly appreciated. 

8vo, sewed. 


1. AN EXPOSITION OF THE XXXIX. 
ARTICLES. 6s. net (postage 3d.). 
2. A HISTORY OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 
38. net (postage 2d.). 
3. THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 2s. 6d. net 
(postage 3d.). 
4, HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 6s. net (postage 4d.). 

. NOTES ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. 
MATTHEW. 2s. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 

6. LECTURES AND QUESTIONS ON 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2s. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 


or 


SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. i-xxxii-421, 6s. (postage 4d.). 


THE BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREWS. By F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D., 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Hon. Canon 
of Peterborough. é , 

Second Edition, containing an Appendix consisting of 

Translations of the most important riptions referring 

to the History of Israel. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. i-vii-128, 3s. net (postage 3d.). 


THE UNWRITTEN SAYINGS OF 
CHRIST. . Words of our Lord not recorded in the 
Four Gospels, including those recently discovered. 
With Notes. By C. G. GRIFFINHOOFE, M.A., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Rector of Strethall. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—“ ‘The Unwritten 

Sayings of Christ’ must be taken to mean ‘The Sayings of 

Christ,’ written, it is true, in various Christian writings, 

but not written in the Four Canonical Gospels, which are- 

the official record of the Life and Teaching of the Lord.” 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 
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~ MESSRS. BELLS PUBLICATIONS. — 


READY SHORTLY, crown 4to. 


MODERN HOMES. By ©. Rarrtes Davinson, Editor of | 
‘The British Architect.’ Illustrated by Photographs and Pen-Draw- | 
ings by the Author. 


A book of typical specimens of modern country house architecture, which | 
should appeal to all who are interested in modern architecture, or who are 
contemplating building. 

READY IMMEDIATELY, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LONDON’S LURE. An Anthology of Prose and Verse: 


Passages bearing on London. By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. | 
With special Binding and End-Papers. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 62. net. 


HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND TEUTONIC | 
NATIONS (1494-1514). By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. A Revised | 
Translation by G. R. DENNIS, B.A. (London). With an Introduction | 
by EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, | 
Oxford. 


NOW READY, demy Svo, illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


| 
CANADIAN TYPES OF THE OLD REGIME (1608. | 
1698). By C. W. COLBY, Professor of History in the McGill 
University, Montreal. | 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BUILDERS OF UNITED ITALY (1808-1898). 
HOLLAND. With 8 Portraits. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF DEAN COLET, FOUNDER OF ST. PAUL'S | 
SCHOOL. By the Rev. J. H. LUPTON, M.A., late Surmaster of | 
St. Paul’s School, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. | 
With an ——- of some of his English Writings, and a Facsimile | 
Portrait taken from the Engraving in Holland’s ‘ Heroilogia.’ New | 
and Revised Edition. 
In view of the approaching celebration of the fourth centenary of | 
St. Paul’s School, special interest attaches to this new edition of Dr. Lupton’s | 
life of its founder. 


By R. 8. 


NOW READY, Vol. IV., containing Parts VII. and VIII. 

Small 4to, with 3 Maps and 2 Plans, 12s. net. | 

THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND. Newly Edited) 
from the MSS. by LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 

Vol. V., completing the work, is in active preparation. 

‘‘The present edition was worth waiting for, and we are grateful to | 


Miss Smith for the care she has bestowed on a congenial task. The result of | 
Miss Smith’s editing is eminently satisfactory.” — Westminster Gazette. 


} 
} 


NOW READY, feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


CATULLI CARMINA. Edited, with copious Explanatory 
Notes, by CHARLES STUTTAFORD. 
‘* Intended for the class whose Latin has become rusty in consequence of 
the exigencies of a professional or business occupation. Well and wisely 
annotated for the purpose, and produced admirably.”—Hvening Standard. | 


RUGBY FOOTBALL. 
BUD 


NOW READY, demy 8vo, with 48 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
IN VIKING LAND: Norway, Its People, Its Fjords, and 
Its Fjelds. By W. S. MONROE. 
A compendium of information on the history, people, religion, commerce, 


life, scenery, literature, music, and art of Norway, with suggestions for 
travellers and a short biography. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK FOR EASTER. 
NOW READY, crown 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 

EASTER EGGS. An Easter Idyll for Children by Curistopy 
VON SCHMID, with many Illustrations in Colour and Black and White 
by Miss M. V. WHEELHOUSE, and special Binding and End-Papers, 

‘* An ideal Easter gift for the children.” —Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER in Sphere, 
THE QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. 
Each with 8 Coloured Plates and Decorated Title-Page, Covers, and 
End:Papers. Small crown 4to, 2s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL. 
trated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 
EWING. Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF GREAT WRITERS. 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, illustrated, ls. net. 
GOLDSMITH. By E. 8. Lane Bucxktanp. 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus, with full List of the Series. 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. 


A HOLIDAY TOUCH, AND OTHER TALES OF 
UNDAUNTED AMERICANS. By CHARLES BATTELL 
LOOMIS, Author of ‘ Cheerful Americans,’ &c. 

‘*A light touch—the holdiday touch, in fact—Mr. Loomis undoubtedly 
possesses. Gently satirical, mildly sentimental, or downright farcicai......his 
stories are always cheerful and generally amusing, even when they have a 
touch of pathos...... Delightfully typical of American humour.”—Punch. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
By Harry VassatL and ARTHUR 
D. New Edition, thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 
By C. J. B. MARRIOTT, Secretary of the Rugby Union. 
READY IMMEDIATELY, crown 8vo, with 4 Coloured Plates and 
24 other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

FISH STORIES. Alleged and Experienced, with a Little 
History, Natural and Unnatural. By CHARLES FREDERICK 
HOLDER and DAVID STARR JORDAN. 

READY IMMEDIATELY, crown S8vo, 5s. net. 

ATHLETIC GAMES IN THE EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. By GERTRUDE DUDLEY, Director of the Women’s 
Department of Physical Education, Chicago University, and FRANCIS 
A. KELLOR. 


Demy 8vo, with numerous I]lustrations, 8s. net. 


WHEN RAILROADS WERE NEW. [The Story of Early 
Railway Enterprise in the United States. By CHARLES F. CARTER. 


By Mrs. Ewine. _ Iilus- 


By Mrs. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES.—NEW VOLUMES. | 


NOW COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 5s. each. 
THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
TEMPLE SCOTT. In 12 vols, small post 8vo, with numerous Portraits and 
Facsimiles. [Bohn’s Standard Library. 
Vol. XIL., completing the Edition. Complete Biography by W. SPENCER JACKSON, 
and Full Index, with Essays on the Portraits of Swift and Stella by the Right Hon. Sir 
FREDERICK FALKINER, K.C., and on the Relations between Swift and Stella by the 
Very Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With 2 Portraits and a View 
of Woodpark. 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF HOMER’S ILIAD. 
In2 vols. Vol. I., containing Books I.-XIL, in the Press. 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into English Prose by E. H. 
BLAKENEY, M.A., Head Master of the King’s School, Ely. 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 5s. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF AESCHYLUS. A New Prose Translation 
from a Revised Text. By WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D., and C. E. 8S. 


HEADLAM, M.A. 
IN THE PRESS. 5s. 
MORE’S UTOPIA. Robinson’s Translation of the ‘ Utopia,’ together 


with Roper’s ‘ Life of Sir Thomas More,’ and ‘ More’s Letters to Margaret Roper,’ 
and others. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE SAMPSON. 





THE WORLD’S AUTHORITY. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY EDITION. 
Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, Phrases, and Definitions. 
2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


BOUND IN SHEEPSKIN. 


_WEBSTEER is the Standard Authority in the Postal Telegraph Department of the 
United Kingdom, 


WEBSTER is the Standard in the Postal Telegraph Departments of the Australian 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange River Colony, and the 
Transvaal. 

WEBSTER is constantly used for reference in the Royal Courts of Justice. 

WEBSTER is used in the offices of more than 1,20 English Journals. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, with Specimen Pages, 
hundreds of Opinions of Eminent Men, and prices in various styles of binding. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 








Editorial C ications should be add 





i to “ THE EDITOR "—Advertisements and Business Letters to ““ THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. BELL & BRADFUTE and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, March 20, 1909. 
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